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‘THE ATONEMENT.’ 


Tue popular doctrine on the above subject, is said, by its 
advocates, to embrace the only procedure by which the Di- 
vine justice and veracity can stand unimpeached; or, to ex- 
press it in the language of some distinguished writers—*That, 
according to the principles of moral government, obedience, 
either antecedent or subsequent to transgression, cannot avoid 
the penalty of law; and that pardon, upon condition of re- 
pentance merely, would destroy the efficacy of moral govern- 
ment.” 

“ That an Atonement has been made for sin, by Jesus Christ, 
with reference to which, God can maintain the influence of 
his law, and forgive sin, upon condition of repentance towards 
God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ.”—Sermons by 
Dr. Beecher, page 218. 

Again. Another writer states the following:—“The viola- 
tion of God’s law is never forgiven, without a full recognition, 
both on the part of God and men, of the indispensable re- 
quirements of justice. In addition to repentance towards God, 
the Gospel requires faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. This is 
an act, emphatically expressive of the great obligation of 
man—the deep demerit of his sin, and the terrible degree of 
misery he has justly incurred,” &c. “In the death of Christ, 
the believer discovers a display of the justice of God; so im- 
portantand indefeasible it appears in his sight, that mercy could 
not be extended to sinners without a suitable substitute for sin.” 
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“If repentance is the only condition required, on the part of 
any being, in order to the sinner’s forgiveness, it must be con- 
sidered either as full equivalent to full obedience, or an atone- 
ment for sin—if not, the claims of Justice, as to the time 
spent in wickedness, are totally set aside.” “Besides, how 
can even the Divine Veracity, be raised above suspicion, if 
God, in the very act of justifying the ungodly, be not une- 
quivocally declared to be just?” 

“ God has threatened, that tribulation. and anguish shall fall 
upon every soul of man that doeth evil.” Rom. 2. 9.: and 
in the death of Christ, the believer discovers a striking pledge 
of the Veracity of God: He sees that his perfections must 
engage him to execute every purpose declared to mankind.” 
—Spirit of Theological Journals, for March, 1830. 

In replying to the foregoing, it must, however, be premised, 
that what these writers term, “the Evangelical system”—*the 
system of the Gospel”—and “the Atonement,”—are merely, 
their own views of them. What are really such, is the question 
at issue. 

1. The first thing that obviously presents itself in the 
statements of these writers, is, the want of a clear and defi- 
nite sense of the word, “Justice.” It is most likely that per- 
sons, entertaining opposite views on this subject—if they 
were to define their sense of this term—would be found to 
difler widely; and consequently, diflermg in the whole of their 
conclusions respecting it. And as this is a point, which must 
be decided altogether upon scripiure testimony, we ought to 
begin by examining scripture for a correct definition, by as- 
certaining the sense in which it is THERE used; instead of lay- 
ing down an abstraci definition of the term, which, however 
clear and satisfactory to some persons, is not alike so to 
all, and which, consequently, may be met by others, which 
claim an equal semblance of truth. 

What then is the scripture sense of the term, Justice?— 
When the inhabitants of the Old World sinned, it was they 
who were punished. When those of Sodom and Gomorrah 
sinned, they also, were punished; but we find that, upon the 
intercession of the Patriarch, Abraham, the Divine compassion 
was such, that it was promised to him. “If but ten righteous 
persons were found in it,” the whole city should be spared, 
“for their sakes;” yet there is no more ground to conclude, 
that God would have been unjust in not inflicting the merited 
punishment, than that those ten persons were to have borne 
the punishment due to the spared inhabitants, if they had been 
spared. 
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In the account we have given us, Exod. 32, of the Jewish 
people relapsing into idolatry, during the delay of Moses in 
the mount, we are told that the Divine displeasure was great, 
and signal destruction was intimated; but, upon the interces- 
sion of Moses, itis said, “the Lord repented of the evil which 
he thought to do unto his people.” And in the sequel, we find 
the punishment was mitigated; yet, in this case, there appears 
no transfer of punishment; for it was expressly declared to 
Moses, “whosoever hath sinned against me, um will I blot out 
of my book.” 

When, upon the farther disobedience of the same people, 
they were threatened with utter destruction, Moses again in- 
terceded, and again the Divine Being was propitious. His 
language on this occasion was very striking. Num. 14, 17. 
“And now I beseech thee,” &c.—pleading the long-suffering— 
the merey and forgiveness of God—and the Divine Being 
graciously recognized his own previous declarations. “I have 
pardoned according to thy word.” ‘Thus, under the height of 
provocation and transgression, the divine mercy was extend- 
ed, without any intimation that it was inconsistent with Jus- 
tice. Some, indeed, were signally and awtully punished; but 
this does not aflect the case of those who were pardoned. 

Thus we see, that God has, in fact, both executed his” judg- 
ments in punishing sin; and extended his mercy in the forgive- 
ness of it, ashe saw fit. Nor is there any more reason to con- 
clude, that he exceeded the limits of justice in the former case, 
than that he violated them in the latter. 

What idea had David of Divine Justice? We are told in 
the 2ist chapter of 1st Chro.—that, when David had trans- 
gressed so that the Divine judgments were denounced,— 
and he was left to choose of three modes, by which it should 
be inflicted, he said, “Let me now fall into the hand of God, 
for, great are his mercies.” Did he apprehend any defect of 
Justice, or injustice on the part of God, when he said this?— 
His language, on another occasion, was—“*Thou wast a God 
that forgavest them, though thou tookest vengeance of their 
inventions.” 

The recapitulation, which Nehemiah makes of the divine 
dealings with the Jews, in his 9th chap., and which is very 
similar to that in the 106th Psalm, is strikingly illustrative of 
God’s administration. When his multiplied favors are recited, 
and their ingratitude and disobedience, that “they dealt proud- 
ly,” &c., he says: “ But thou art a God ready to pardon, gra- 
cious and merciful, slow to anger, and of great kindness, and 
forsookest them not,” &c. “Yea, when they had made a mol- 
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ten calf, and had wrought great provoeations, yet thou, in thy 
manifold mercies, forsookest them not,” é&c.; and after again 
reciting successive instances of rebellion, disobedience, &c., 
and the visitations of divine displeasure, in delivering them 
into the power of their enemies, and the severe chastisements 
which was inflicted upon them, he sums up thus:—*Neverthe- 
less, for thy great mercies sake, thou didst not utterly consume 
them, nor forsake them, for thou art a gracious and merciful 
God.” Can we suppose that the Divine Justice was violated, 
in this dispensation of long-suffering mercy? 

Again. When the wickedness of the Ninevites had become 
very great, the Prophet, Jonah, was sent with a perempt 
denunciation of destruction, “Yet forty days, and Ninev 
shall be overthrown.” Yet, upon the humiliation and repen- 
tance of the people, we are told that, “God saw their works, 
that they turned from their evil ways, and God repented of 
the evil that he said He would do unto them, and he did it 
not.” And although this dispensation of the Divine Being 
towards them, excited in the mind of Jonah vexation and cha- 
grin, yet it did not excite surprise, as though it had been con- 
trary to the usual tenor of the Divine procedure; it was ra- 
ther anticipated by him; “was not this my saying,” said he, 
“when I was yet in mine own country; for I knew that thou 
wert a gracious God, and merciful; slow to anger, and of great 
kindness, and repentest thee of the evil.” And the Divine Be- 
ing condescended to justify his own conduct towards this 
people, ina manner that deserves particular attention, viz: by 
an appeal to the principle of compassion, in the breast of Jo- 
nah, and transferring that principle to his own character as 
Creator—(a relation that must be antecedent to every other, 
although so little attended to, or rather, almost wholly lost 
sight of in modern systems of self-assumed orthodoxes, while 
the gospel revelation responds to this glorious manifestation, 
and reiterates—*a faithful Creator.”) Thou hadst pity for 
the gourd, for which thou hast not labored, neither madest 
itto grow,” &c.; “and Should I not spare Ninevah,” &c. 

If we turn from facts and transactions, to declarations only, 
of the inspired writers, respecting the divine dealings to men, 
we shall find such as the following:—“Unto Thee, O Lord, 
belongest mercy; for thou renderest to every man according 
to his works:” Ps. 62, 12. Here mercy is connected with dis- 
tributive justice, not opposed to it.—Again. “If I regard 
iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear me; but, verily, 
God hath heard me—he hath attended to the voice of my 
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prayer. Blessed be God, who hath not turned away my 
prayer, nor his mercy from me.” Here it may be remarked, 
that, if the first part of this description related to a sinless 
character, there would have been no need of the application 
of mercy. Ps. 88, 38. 

Speaking of the repeated apostacies of the Jewish 
the Psalmist says: “But He, being full of compassion, forgave 
their iniquity, and destroyed them not; vea, many a time turn- 
ed he his anger away, and did not stir up all his wrath. For 
he remembered that they were but flesh, a wind that passeth 
away, and cometh not again.” Again, Ps. 89: “I will sing of 
Mercy and Judgment— Mercy shi ll be built up forev er—thy 
faithfulness shalt thou establish, in the v very heavens.” “Jus- 
tice and Judgment are the habitation of thy throne—Mercy 
and Truth go before thy face.” Ps. 103. “The Lord execu- 
teth righteousness and judgment for all that are oppressed.” 
“The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and _ plen- 
teous inmercy.” Ps. 106, 1. “O give thanks unto the Lord, 
for he is good; for his mercy endureth forever.” And, “Who 
keepest truth forever.” In Ps. 146, 17: “It is declared that 
the Lord is righteous in all his ways, and holy m all his works.” 
Yet, in the same Psalm we are told, “that the Lord is gracious 
and full of compassion, slow to anger, and of great mercy.” — 
That “the Lord is good to all,and his tender mercies are over 
all his works.” Here, then, it is observable, that Justice, 
Judgment, Righteousness, Holiness, and Faithfulness, are not 
mentioned in contrariety to Mercy, but in combination with 
it—as being, each of them, respectively different modes of car- 
rying on the same grand dispensation; varying, as the relative 
characters and circumstances of men, render either the one 
or the other most suitable and efficacious. 

In the Prophecies of Isaiah, chap. 30, 18, after describing 
the calamities denounced upon the Jews, for disobedience, it 
is added—“and therefore will the Lord wait, that he may be 
gracious unto you; and therefore will be exalted, that he may 
have mercy upon you: for the Lord is a God of Judgment; 
blessed are all they who wait for him.” This corresponds 
with the above. In considering the above quoted facts, trans- 
actions, and declarations, attentively, several observations 
present themselves. 1. That Justice, as attributed to the 
Divine Being, is not the unconditional infliction of punishment 
—either when positively denounced or implied—upon the of- 
fender. 

2. Nor is it the infliction of severity, unmitigated, or un- 
tempered with compassion and mercy, when in repentance 
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and contrition, the sinners confessed their guilt: in two instan- 
-ces, we find pardon was granted upon the intercession of Mo- 
ses. 

3. Neither is there any mention made of a substitute being 
provided, to satify the claims of Justice, in the cases where 
forgiveness was dispensed; or the least intimation of such a 
procedure. 

4. Nor are we at liberty to suppose that justice was not 
administered iu those cases, since the inspired declarations, 
relating to tliem, expressly state, that his Justice, Judgment, 
Faithfulness, Lruth, Compassion, and Mercy, were unitedly 
dispensed inhis dealings, as well to the Jews, as to all men gen- 
erally. 

When the fact, then, is both so strikingly exhibited, and so 
expressly declared, that forgiveness and pardon are dispensed, 
in connection with the administration of justice, under the 
moral governmeut of God, without reference to any substitute, 
lest the claims of justice should be “totally set aside.” There 
appears to be no alternative but the admission, that such a pro- 
cedure is not inconsistent with the Divine character and 
attributes. 

2. What is the Scripture sense of the terms, Veracity, 
Truth, &c.? 

Besides the positive denunciations, threatenings, &c. against 
disobedience, already mentioned, aud which it has been seen 
in the sequel of those occurrences, were not LiTERALLY fulfill- 
ed, 1 shall now consider some others, which are often cited as 
being more partiularly connected with the Divine Veracity. 

1. “The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” Exod. 18, 4. 

In the first place: if this denunciation be taken in its uncon- 
ditional construction, no soul that sinneth, can possibly be sav- 
ed; since no reserve whatever is made; no substitute, what- 
ever, is alluded to; but the connection is inseparable, between 
the soul that sinneth, and the threatened death; and to substi- 
tute any one person in the place of the smner; or he who com- 
mitteth sin, would, even upon this supposition, evidently come 
short of a fulfilment of sucha construction. It follows, there- 
tore, that this language 1s conditional. What these conditions 
are,vemains to be examined. But, to gain a right understand- 
ing of this sentence, we must view it in its connection. 

“The soul that sinneth, i¢ shall die.” It is obvious, that the 
threatened punishment—of death for sin—is expressly re- 
stricted to the individual, who should commit it. “The soul 
that sinneth, i,” and not another, “shall die.” The son shall 
not bear the iniquity of the father, nor the father that of the 
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son.” ‘Thus, the object of punishment is restricted, and iden- 
tified with, the transgressor, or committer of sin. 

Punishment by substitution, therefore, is expressly discouny 
tenanced, by the authority of God himself. But again: Al- 
though it is declared that, “the soul that sinneth, it shall die,” 
yet, m the very next verse, it is added: “But, if the wicked 
turn from his wickedness, and do that which is lawful and 
right, he shall surely live, he shall not die; all his trans- 
gressions shall not be mentioned to him,” &c.; and, on the 
contrary, as to the righteous. It is therefore clear, that this 
sentence was not intended to express an irrevocable denunci- 
ation against the sinner; but, that it does admit of the exten- 
sion of “pardon, upon repentance and reformation of conduct. 

And, we is still more confirmatory of this sense of this 
passage, is, 1. that this conduct of the Divine Being, is held 
up for the express purpose of exhibiting the equity of his ad- 
ministration, In contrast to the perverted notions and maxims 
of the Jews, who pretended that punishment was of a ¢rans- 
ferable nature. 

2, That the moral influence, deducible from such a mode of 
procedure, is strongly urged upon the Jews: “lepent, and 
turn yourselves from all your transgressions, so iniquity shall 
not be your ruin.” 

The same principle of the Divine Administration, is strik- 
ingly exhibited and illustrated in the 33d chap, of Ez., sanc- 
tioned and verified by the most solemn declarations and assur- 
ances of the Most High: “As I live, saith the Lord, I have 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that the wicked 
turn from his wickedness, and live; turn ye, turn ye, from 
your evil ways; for why will ye ‘dime O house of Israel?” 
Can any language be more explicit than this, and the subjoin- 
ed?—“When I say unto the wicked, ‘Thou shalt surely die; 
if he durn from his sin, and do that which i is lawful and right, 
he shall surely live—he shall not die.” “When | say unto the 
righteous, that he shall surely live; if he trust to his own righ- 
teousness, and commit iniquily ; all his righteousness shall not 
be remembered, but for his iniquity that he hath committed, 
he shall die for it.” See, also, Jer. 18, 5—11. 

To the preceding conclusions, which appear to result so 
forcibly from the former quotations, and which are also appli- 
cable to these last, may now be added another, viz:—That as 
Justice and Equity, as attributed to the Divine Being, are not 
the apportioning, or inflicting, a certain degree of suffering, 
for offences committed without regard to the individual or in- 
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dividuals, who committed the offence or offences; or that pun- 
ishment has no reference to sin, apart from the sinner; but, on 
the contrary, that it is the being that commits sin, who is, alone, 
the object of punishment—so Veracity, as attributed to the 
Divine Being, does not apply, unconditionally, to the denunci- 
ation against sin; but both threatenings and promises, are 
always made subject to a change, from bad to good, or from 
good to bad; and that pardon, (forgiveness,) is as assuredly con- 
nected with repentance and amendment, as executed punish- 
ment, is, with continued disobedience. On the other hand, he 
who relaxes from righteousness, or declines trom obedience, will 
as certainly forego, or lose his reward; as he who, by a faithful 
perseverance, continues in well doing, and holds fast his integ- 
rity and righteousness, shall assuredly obtain that promised 
reward. 

It is plain, therefore, that characters, and not persons, 
are to be understood as connected, both with the denun- 
ciation against sin, and with the promised reward to the 
righteous; and that itis as much conditional in the one case, 
as in the other. Aslongas the wicked continue in his wick- 
edness, the threatened punishment is but suspended; and, if 
the character remains unchanged, will assuredly be inflicted; 
but it is equally embraced in the Divine declaration, and equal- 
ly consequent upon a change of character—that punishment 
shall be remitted. 

In reference to the passage quoted from Rom. 2, 9,—if we 
take it in its connection,—it will be found to exhibit the same 
view of the Divine administration, which we have seen illus- 
trated before. The apostle Paul, after describing at large, the 
great degeneracy into which the Gentiles were sunk, and their 
gross wickedness, declares, that “the judgment of God is ac- 
cording to truth against them who commit such things;” and 
then queries with the sinner on the folly and ingratitude of his 
conduct, in continuing impenitent. “Thinkest thou this, O 
man—that thou shalt escape the judgment of God’? Or des- 
yisest thou the riches of his goodness, and forbearance, and 
fone-seeeviil not knowing that the goodness of God leadest 
thee to repentance.” Here, notwithstanding the judgment de- 
nounced, the riches of divine goodness and forbearance, and 
long-suilering, are urged as motives to repentence: which, if 
the denunciation was meant to be irrevocable and uncondition- 
al, would be altogether without meaning. But the Apostle 
follows up the denunciation, on the express ground of the sin- 
ner’s not availing himself of that long-suffering mercy; but, 
by hardness and impenitence, accumulating “wrath against 
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the day of wrath, and revelation of the righteous judgment 
of God;” which will be to render to every man according to 
his deeds;” as assuredly to them who, by patient continuance 
in well doing, seek for glory, honor, and immortality—eternal 
life—as to them who are contentious, and do not obey the 
truth, but obey unrighteousness—indignation, and wrath— 
oe EH and anguish, upon every soul of man, that doeth 
evil.” 

The punishment, then, which is here threatened, is against 
continued Fb ee 9p such as have slighted, or des- 
eee: the riches of God’s long-suffering mercy ; and it expregs- 
y admits the possibility of its being averted by repentance 
and amendment, corresponding with the language in Ezekiel. 

The Veracity of God, therefore, is not impeached, by not 
executing his threatenings against sin, if repented of and for- 
saken: because he has himself, expressly declared, that in so 
doing, his ways are equal—i. e., according to equity; and 
that his desire is, that the sinner should turn from his ways 
and live; and that he does not wish to execute his threaten- 
ings upon the sinner. 

In all that we have seen thus far, no allusion or reference is 
made to sin being punished in a substitute; or to the principle 
of a transfer of guilt and consequent punishment—except to 
reprobate it. On the contrary, punishment by substitution 
would afford no pledge of the divine veracity—much less, a 
“striking” one; tor, in that case, his declared purpose to man- 
kind--that “tribulation and anguish, shall fall upon every soul 
of man that doeth evil”—would not be fulfilled. For, as it has 
been observed before, if this language is to be taken in itsstrict 
unconditional sense, there could be no hope of escape or sal- 
vation, for any one of the human race. Even the sense of a 
transfer of guilt, and a consequent infliction of punishment up- 
on a substitute, is, itself, a condition; and would, therefore, be 
as absolute a failure of the execution of the original denuncia- 
tion upon the sinner, as any other condition. : 

The teachings of Jesus Christ are to the same effect. He 
exhorts us to “be merciful, as our Father in Heaven is mer- 
ciful.” To pray for forgiveness, as we forgive others. That 
if we forgive—our heavenly Father will also forgive us; but 
if we forgive not—“neither-will our Father forgive us.” In 
his parables—of the prodigal son—of the creditor, and his two 
debtors—of the servant, who owed his l.ord 10,000 talents— 
there is no allusion to a transfer of punishment to a substitute, 
or any like compensation being made, to satisfy justice, or to 
preserve the Divine veracity; but quite the contrary. While 
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the prodigal son “was yet a great way off, the father saw him, 
and had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him.” No sooner did the penitent, in self-abasement, confess 
his guilt, than paternal pity exclaims—“bring forth the best 
robe, and put it on him, and put rings ou his hands, and shoes 
on his feet, and bring hither the fattest calf, and kill it, and let 
us eat and be merry.” We shall seek in vain, in the fatted 
calf, for a simile of vicarious suffering or punishment, for we 
are expressly told that it was killed for joy, because the fath- 
er had received his long lost son, safe and sound. 

Will it be said, that, because this exhibition of mercy is not 
accompanied with a previous compensation, made to offended 
Justice—because no mention is made of appeasing inexorable 
wrath—that, therefore, itis not in accordance with scriptural 
representations of gospel salvation, or consistent with the 
Divine character? Was it not our Lord himself, who thus 
portrayed the Divine character? and is it not in perfect ac- 
cordance with his other parables? In that of the two Debt- 
ors, who, “when they had nothing to pay, the Creditor frankly 
forgave them.” Andof the Debtor, who owed 10,000 talents, 
his Lord was moved with compassion, and forgave him;” and 
the reason assigned by himself, is—*I forgave thee all that 
debt, because thou desiredest me.” 

The system, therefore, which is built on an assumption of 
justice, contrary to the uniform tenor of the Divine adminis- 
tration, and contrary to the declarations and representations 
of his own revealed will, must be false. “God is his own ine 
terpreter.” ‘There can be no relaxation of his Justice, or 
impeachment of his Veracity, in the measures of his adminis- 
tration; because compassion and mercy are essentially mcor- 
porated with them; and it must be evident to every attentive 
observer, that they originate from the same source—pure and 
unchanging good will; and that they are equally directed to 
one ultimate end—the correction of the sinner, and the des- 
truction of sin. Justice, mercy, severity, forbearance, 
and the like, do not constitute the ultimate design—they are 
but means, or measures, adapted to accomplish the objects 
which the great, all-wise, and benevolent Designer had in 
view, and which he has been pleased to reveal to us—namely, 
the purposes of his love—of the good pleasure of his goodness 
—“God is love”—and if love, then that love is perfect love— 
unchanging love—inextinguishable love—universal love. In 
fact, a moral intention must be either good, or evil; benevolent 
or malevolent; promotive of happiness, or adverse to it: for, 
to suppose that the Divine Being had no intention, no design, 
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when he made man, would be, both to deny his moral attri- 
butes, as well as contrary to his express declarations, which 
unequivocally assert that, “for his ahbiere all things are, and 
were created.” As, then. the designs and purposes of the 
Deity, originated in his Love, in his own pure benignity, the 
good-pleasure which he hath purposed in himself—his absolute 
perfection, his self-existence, his independence, his immutabil- 
ity, his omnipotence, his consummate wisdom, his omniscience 
—absolutely forbid the supposition, that such designs can be 
ultimately frustrated. 

Such being the plain, the express, and therefore, the genu- 
ine testimony and declarations of revelation—we are not at 
liberty to suppose, either that a change can take place, in the 
Divine mind, or that any created being can, in any way, or by 
any means whatever, produce a change in him, from his orig- 
inal purpose, intention, and design. There is no possibility of 
escape from these premises, as I conceive, if we believe the 
Divine testimony. It isto no purpose, that Revelation assures 
us that there is but One Being,to whom se/f-existence and inde- 

ndence can be ascribed, if we admit the existence of a Pow- 
er, that had not its origin in him, or that can produce ultimate 
results, independently of him, and subversive of his intentions 
—or that revelation assures us that He is immutable, if we admit 
that his original intentions have, from whatever cause, under- 
gone a change; that his purposes, towards a great proportion 
of his creatures, will not turn out to be what he originally in- 
tended. 

Can we believe that “his understanding is infinite’-—that he 
is “the all-mighty,” and “the only wise God,”’—that wisdom 
and might are his, in their proper and perfect sense—and, at 
the same time, admit that consequences may take place, 
which either elude his penetration, baffle his wisdom, limit his 
power, or at least, oblige him to change his purposes, and ren- 
der them inefficient to accomplish what was originally his 
good-pleasure? 

The statement that, “if repentance is the only condition re- 
quired, on the part of the sinner, in order to his forgiveness, 
that it must be considered as a full equivalent to full obedi- 
ence, or an atonement for sin—and if not, the claims of Jus- 
tice, as to the time spent in wickedness, are totally set aside” 
—is not correct; because, although God has declared that 
repentance shall avert threatened punishment, it does not 
therefore follow, nor has he anywhere taught us that “it must 
be considered a full equivalent to full obedience, or an atone- 
ment for sin,” if, by that term, be meant a compensation, or sub- 
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stitute; for we have seen that nosuch idea is alluded to, as that 
of any thing being considered a substitute for obedience—but, as 
the consequences of a deviation from rectitude extend beyond 
the present commission of sin—pervade the whole character 
—and deprave the moral capacities—so, although repentance 
is accompanied with that change in the mind, with which for- 
giveness is promised, yet the repentant has only begun that 
course—a faithful continuance in which, is indispensable to 
the full assurance of that promise. The evils which sin has 
roduced—the moral injuries which the sinner has sustained, 
by its deteriorating and degrading influence—those efforts 
must be painfully great, and perseveringly lasting, which can 
repair; though even time itself can never wholly remove ma- 
ny of the consequences of his former transgressions. “It is 
altogether an illusion,” as a judicious writer has observed, “to 
suppose that the moment our disobedience stops, an equality 
in point of welfare and happiness, is obtained with those who 
have not so disobeyed the dictates of conscience.” “The re- 
collection of former disobedience will continue, and must pro- 
duce an increasing self-abhorrence in proportion to such an 
one’s progression in persevering duty; and ¢his will always 
inflict pain and shame.” But, even after all, the change that 
repentance can produce—as we are expressly taught in the 
New Testament, that different degrees of attainment, shall be 
differently rewarded—it follows, that “he who mispends any 
part of his time, allotted him to improve it, must be considered 
as making so much deduction from that blessedness, to. which 
he might have attained, by the proper and faithful employment 
of the whole.” “Repentance can do a great deal; blessed be 
God that it can; but not all the torrents that ever streamed 
from the eye of penitence, or all the importunity that prayer 
can pour; or all the exertions that repentance can make; are 
able to recall the months that are past, and the years that are 
no more. Departed time, is for ever gone; and that proficien- 
cy in morals, to which it might have given birth, is forever 
lost.” . 
It is, therefore, far from being true, that all the evil of sin 
is so averted by repentence, as that, “there can be nothing very 
odious inits nature, or very dreadful in its consequences.” 
_ Equally groundless is the assertion, “that there is nothing 
in this view of things, to impress the importance of obedience, 
and the evil of transgression;” for punishment. or misery will 
continue to be as much the inseparable consequence of sin, 
upon this view, as upon any other. 


If there is any error in these statements, they are open to 
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correction; if not, it must be obvious, that the popular doc- 
trine is a superstructure totally devoid of a foundation in the 
Scriptures. It is altogether assumption to infer what the 
conduct of the Divine Being will be from any arbitrary sense 
affixed to certain expressions, or terms: the only safeway is 
to take corresponding passages, and observe from fact, what 
has been the mode of his proceeding, and in what manner they 
have been realized and acted upon. As to the word “Atone- 
ment,” when exhibited in its native form—At-one-ment—it 
does not necessarily convey the sense which is generally 
forced upon it. The two first syllables require no explanation, 
and the third, ment, merely signifies an act done; therefore, 
the whole word signifies the act of uniting, or making one, 
persons, or things, that before were separated. Whenever an 
At-one-ment takes place between two parties, the means by 
which it may have been brought about, will of course, vary 
according to the relative state of the parties at variance, and 
the causes which have separated them; and it does not neces- 
sarily include, or imply @ transfer of guilt, a substitute for a 
defaulter, or a compensation to satify the claims of justice; but 
like its corresponding term, Reconciliation, it merely expresses 
a state of agreement and re-union, brought about between two 
parties, who before were at variance. M. 





Art. II—FORMATION OF THE MORAL CHARACTER. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


By far the most important and interesting view which can 
be taken of the Moral Character, is that which considers 
man as an accountable, and an immortal being. Were our ac- 
tions subject to no inspection, but that of the world; were the 
great object of our existence accomplished, when we had 
secured the good will and approbation of our fellow men; 
and were no voice ever to break upon the slumbers of the 
grave; there would still, be numberless and powerful incen- 
tives, to an unspotted and virtuous life. We might still, by a 
careful cultivation of the heart, have the pleasure of knowi 
that our influence and example would not be wholly lost to 
the world. We might still enjoy a prospective existence in 
the memory of others, and derive a substantial and an honor- 
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able satisfaction from the consciousness of our own integrity. 
But, when we consider that this life is not the measure of our 
being,—that we are candidates for another, and an immortal 
state of existence,—that all our feelings,—thoughts and ac- 
tions, are to be subjected to a higher and a surer tribunal, than 
either the decisions of conscience, or the opinions of the world, 
—how new, how interesting, and how grand, appear the scenes 
to which we stand related! And above all, when we consider 
that the characters which we are forming, we are forming 
not for time alone—that they will go before us into a future 
state, and will determine with respect to that state, the final 
adjudications of the court of Heayen,—what dignity and 
solemnity attach to our very existence! Could we look into 
the secret recesses of the soul, could we take an accurate sur- 
vey of its complicate and mysterious mechanism,—could we 
define and trace out the connections and dependencies of all 
its thoughts and feelings, and determine the whole and exact 
bearing of each, upon the character, and the life, and the fu- 
ture destiny, we should tremble at our responsibilities, and 
exclaim in the language of the poet— 
“Great God! on what a slender thread, 
Hang everlasting things!” 

When viewed in this light, the term Moral Character signi- 
fies something very different from what is understood in its 
ordinary acceptation. It means nothing more nor less than 
holiness of heart; or perfect conformity to the whole moral 
law. It is not, however, our present intention, to enter into 
a disquisition on the best means of cultivating religious feel- 
ing; but to consider the excellence of the Christian Religion in 
tts adaptation to the moral constitution of man, and to the per- 


fection of his nature. 


Among every people, and in every stage of civilization, the 
depravity of human passion has stood in direct opposition to 
the general welfare. But every age has also furnished those 
who have had a regard for tne best interests of mankind; who 
have apprehended the nature of the evil, and have adopted 
various remedies with various success. 

The statesman and the philanthropist have spent days and 
nights of study, and of toil, in rearing and perfecting their 
respective systems; and after having given them to the world, 
have waited long and patiently to behold the fruit of their 
labors; but have died without the sight. The moralist and 
the legislator have united in the same henorable cause the 
arts of persuasion with the force of power: but they have al- 
most universally found that mankind are unwilling, either to 
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practise the precepts of the one, or to obey the injunctions of 
the other. 

In short, the testimony of universal experience has been,— 
first, that laws and government are essential to the well-being 
of humanity; and secondly,—that the most complete human 
systems are inadequate to the perfect accomplishment of the 
ends for which they were established. Human authority is 
at best, limited and imperfect. It extends only to those fla- 
grant acts of injustice and of crime, which are open to the in- 
spection of the senses, and which are obviously at war with 
the claims and the interests of society. It may subdue to 
obedience, but it cannot win to love. It may torture the 
body, but it cannot purify the heart. It may overtake the 
robber, ard strip him of his plunder: but it cannot persuade 
him either to respect the rights of his neighbor, or to obey the 
laws of his country. It may arrest the assassin when his 
villainy is done, and hold him up to the world as an example 
of public justice:—but, while he was planning the bloody 
scheme, it could not have made its voice heard in the still and 
secret chambers of the soul; arming the heart against temp- 
tation, and seconding the reproofs, and the admonitions of 
conscience. 

With the culture of the moral character,—with the 
thoughts, feelings, and desires of the inner man, the authority 
of humanlaw, has nothing to do. They are beyond its juris- 
diction. They pass only under the eye of Omniscience; and 
they wait their award till the decisions of the final day. 

From these considerations, it is evident, that, for the gui- 
dance of the moral conduct, there is need of a higher and 
better system of moral principles, than human ingenuity has 
yet been able to devise. Such asystem is found in the Chris- 
tian Revelation. It bears the marks of its havmg come from 
Heaven; and its eflects shew it to be worthy of its origin. 

We shall now proceed to consider its influence on the moral 
feelings; and its claims upon our attention as the only sure 
and safe guide to excellence, in whatever ennobles and digni- 
fies humanity. And in the first place, we remark, that the 
scenes to which it introduces the mind, are of all others, the 
most favorable to the proper culture of the moral character. 
No position is more consistent with reason, or is better estab- 
lished, both by observation and experience, than that intellect 
and morals influence each other. No man’s mind can be in- 
timately conversant with scenes of beauty, or of grandeur, 
without producing a corresponding refinement, and elevation 
of sentiment and feeling. But where, throughout the whole 
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universe of matter and of mind, can there be found themes 
so full of dignity and sublimity,—so incomprehensibly glorious 
and great, as those which revelation has unfolded? Where, 
a fountain so pure,—so exhaustless?. Where a field so rich, 
so ample, and so grand? What can be better calculated to 
enlarge and elevate the mind, than the contemplation of those 
subjects which “angels desire to look into,’—but which the 
intellect of the loftiest seraph cannot comprehend? To him 
who gives himself up to the influence of the principles of re- 
ligion, who engages closely and devoutly in the contemplation 
of its sublime and interesting truths,—intellectual excellence, 
and moral purity, advance hand in hand. While he constant- 
ly finds new subjects for the employment of his mental facul- 
ties,;—while he sees new fields of thought and of knowledge 
rising before him, and stretching out into a glorious and a 
boundless realm,—he feels a wholesome and a heavenly influ- 
ence operating upon the affections, and the life, enlightenmg 
and purifying the soul, and gradually conforming it to those 
great and unalterable principles which regulate the moral 
government of God. 

The whole design and effect of religion, is to nculcate pure 
and disinterested virtue. By religion, however, we do not 
mean either bigotry or superstition. Nor yet do we use the 
term to signify that ideal, bloodless thing which some men call 
“the Religion of Nature.” We designate by it, that real and 
substantial excellence, whose “fruits are love, joy, peace, long 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, and faith:” in short, all those 
amiable qualities, those social and manly virtues which com- 
mend themselves to our consciences, and our understandings; 
which render man estimable in the view of man, and lovely 
in the eye of Heaven. This is the religion of the Bible; and 
it need not here be told, that its whole and only effect, is to 
call into life, and bring forward to maturity, every species of 
moral excellence, of which our nature is susceptible. 

And we make no hesitation in affirming, that amid all the 
pane which have come and gone, and amid the count- 
ess varieties and modifications of character which they have 
presented,—there has been not a single virtuous emotion, not 
a single feeling of tenderness, of kindness, of charity, gene- 
rosity, or affection, which may not be found in the Bible, in- 
culcated and enforced both by precept and example. 

The sages of antiquity, who knew nothing of Revelation, 
and the theorists of modern times, who have rejected it, have 
plied their sagacity, and have put their ingenuity, and their 
philosophy to torture, in order to institute, or to select a per- 
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fect character. Both attempts have been equally futile. The 
best models which they have selected for the imitation of their 
own, and of future ages, have, notwithstanding their peculiar 
excellencies, been degraded by crimes and vices, equally re- 
pugnant to the feelings of humanity, and to the convictions 
of reason. 

As it respects those characters which were of their own 
devising, and in which they had the power to combine every 
real, and every imaginary perfection—let the polytheism of 
the ancients, with all its motley fantasy of mystery and sen- 
suality, of extravagance and vice, bear witness. The heathen 
mythology is already becoming obsolete, even as a subject of 
classical allusion, and we believe the time is not far distant, 
when it will need only be named, to be despised. But this 
great desideratum of morals which has mocked the ingenuity 
of the modern deist, and baffled the wisdom of the ancient 
sage,—is most kindly and happily supplied in the Christian 
Revelation. ‘The character of Christas it is delineated in the 
New Testament, is the only faultless pattern that has ever 
been given to mankind. Nay, more: It comprises every po- 
sitive excellence. All the amiable and active virtues are 
there combined; and, besides being freed from those irration- 
al excesses, by which poor weak humanity so often transmutes 
even its virtues into vices, are most beautifully illustrated, and 
most happily adapted to our moral constitution, by his own 
pure and perfect example. ‘The spirit which He exemplified 
during the whole course of His pilgrimage on the earth, was 
what Dr. Payson called “the perfection of reason;” and, we 
might also add,—the pertection of virtue. Compared with 
His pure principles and holy life, what were the boasted 
morals of Cicero, and of Seneca, of Plato, and of Epictetus? 
Where, in all the annals of ancient, or of modern times, shall 
we find such an example of pure, disinterested, godlike virtue? 
Where, that meekness under insult; that resignation in afflic- 
tion; that patience under suffering; and that calm, steady, 
and holy superiority to temptation, to danger, and to death? 

With such an example before us, to what may we not at- 
tain in all that is great and noble in our nature?’ With such 
an example betore us, why should not our “path be like that 
of the just, which shineth brighter and brighter unto the per- 
fect day?” With such an example before us, why should we 
not look upon it, and admire it,—till, to use the beautiful lan- 

age of the Apostle, “we ourselves are changed into the same 


image from glory to glory, even as by the spirit of the Lord? 
30* 
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Could we see any individual completely and habitually un- 
der the influence of religion, we should find in him a perfect 
pattern of all that is excellent and pri.ise-worthy. is cha- 
racter would deserve and command universal esteem. The 
good would always meet him with a smile; and would stretch 
toward him the willing hand.of friendship and of love. ‘The 
bad would retire at his approach, or under an affected indif- 
ference or contempt, would pay in the secrecy of the hearta 
prompt, though perhaps a reluctant, tribute of homage. In 
every circle where he moved, his presence would create a 
sensation of his superior dignity and worth. From his eye 
would beam Kindness, Compassion, Benevolence, and Love. 
On his brow, would sit Magnanin ity, Benignity, Peace, and 
immortal Hope. In friendship, he would be disinterested, 
venerous, and faithful. In affection, warm, tender, and con- 
stant. In health, he would be a minister of consolation to 
affliction and distress. In sickness, he would be an example 
of patience, and of resignation. In affluence, he would look 
upon wealth only as the means of doing good: and he would 
employ it in diffusing light, and joy, and happiness around him. 
In poverty, he would be contented with his lot; and would 
consider obscurity and the want of this world’s comforts, only 
as the most salutary means for the promotion of virtue and of 
faith. Within his pure breast, no mean or interested motive, 
u0 selfish or grovelling passion finds a harbor or a resting-pla¢e. 
Nor yet with all this excellence of mora] character, does he 
consider himself “as having already attained, or were already 
perfect.” In all his intercourse with mankind, and in all the 
changes and trials of life, he is continually elevating his affec- 
tions and his aims. Ile longs to rise from the baser interests 
and the petty cares of this world,—to sit in a more cloudless 
realm, and to breathe the air of a purer and a better clime. 
Under the influence of that hope, which “fastens. itself on 
heaven,” and of that faith which “entereth within the vail,” all 
these diviner tendencies of the soul are animated, and strength- 

-ened, and pointed upward toward that world of light, where 
ie who is the sum and essence of all perfection, has fixed 
His glorious and eternal abode. 

But some one will say, “if this be the effect of religion, on 
the moral character, there is certainly but little of it in the 
world. Your man of religion is altogether a thing of romance. 
You may picture him tous in the imaginatien, but you cannot 
set him before us as a living reality.” In this objection, we 
are compelled to say with shame, there is too much truth. 
Yet we contend that so far as religion is permitted to have an 
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influence, its sole and legitimate effect is of the nature we 
have described. In the precepts which it inculcates, and in 
the laws which it enjoins, in the spotless character which it 
offers for our imitation, and in the immeasurable prospects 
which it spreads out before us in the future world,—are com- 
prehended all the materials fur the construction of the moral 
edifice; and we may, if we will, fashion them after a better 
than Roman model, and rear them into a more than Corinthian 
beauty. 

We do not wish, however, to retract any of the sentiments 
which we have heretofore advaneed. _We would not main- 
tain that by other means than those of a religious nature, the 
moral character may not be greatly corrected, and improved. 
A rational, discriminating, and practical philosophy, may un- 
doubtedly effect much in the work of moral, as well as mental 
cultivation. But philosophy alone never will, and never can 
transform men into those pure and perfect beings, “in whose 
breasts” we are told, “vice never finds a habitation.” We 
would hardly venture to say that Socrates was not “fitted to 
live, to reason, and to die.” But we are not afraid to say, that 
if he was, it was not his philosophy alone that made him so. 
This is the effect of religion; and of religion alone. It is this 
which confers upon the character of man a worthy and sub- 
stantial dignity.. It is this which invigorates every sentiment 
which connects him with his species; at the same time, that it 
transfers his supreme aflections to the great and unfailing 
source of goodness and of love. It places before him a hea- 
ven congenial to the purified soul, and fits him for its spiritual 
and holy communion. It unveils to his view, the uncreated 
glories of the Divinity; and excites within hima restless and 
inexplicable longing for the fellowship of that happy world, 
where love inspires the songs of the blessed, and binds togeth- 


er in peace and ever-during, ever-growing joy, the assembly of 


the just. 

It fits the soul for the delights of that divine assembly. It 
stands by it like a ministering spirit in the dying hour, and at- 
tends it to its everlasting home, in the celestial mansions. 
There, it will be freed from all its error and imperfection. 
There, it will have shaken from itself its chains of clay, and 
will bloom with a new life—a life vernal and immortal, under 
its native skies. 

No storm of trouble or of temptation will ever beat on that 
peaceful and distant shore, and no cloud will ever rise to dar- 
ken its hope, or dim its vision there. All that is excellent and 
beautiful in mind, all its glorious and divine faculties, its pure 
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and warm desires, its fond attachments, its sweet and serene 
affections, will spring into a new existence, and will grow and 
ripen and refine forever under the sweet sun-shine of Eternal 
Love. 

“They who sow in tears, shall reap in joy;” and the virtues 
here implanted in a cold and shallow soil, and reared amidst 
sorrow and decay and care, will there flourish in immortal 
bloom and beauty, like the trees of the celestial Paradise which 
grow along the river of Life. 

The employments too of the soul, as the ages circle away, 
will be ever developing, and adding new perfection to what- 
ever it has well begun on earth; now gazing with a rapt and 
unclouded vision, on the ever-unfolding glories of the Eternal 
Mind: now, standing up as a king and a priest before Him, 
and swelling high the choral song which peals around the 
skies: now, bending its willing wing on an errand of love, to 
some bright world which sparkles afar: and, amidst all its 
sacred and delightful employments, perpetually growing in 
knowledge and in happiness, and forever, gradually, but stea- 
dily advancing on, towards the perfection of God. E. 





Aer. HI1—VIEW FROM THE HORIZON. 


“It doth not yet appear what we shall be.”—J. John, 3. 2. 


Our present powers and capacities, admitting them to be 
resumed after death in what is now their full vigor, may nev- 
ertheless be as inc'pient and as feeble, with respect to the 
scenes and objects with which we may then be surrounded, 
as they were in the infancy of this our being, with respect to 
the objects and scenes of this material world. | 

It was necessary to the right use, and vigorous éxercise of 
our present facuities upon the objects and in the circumstan- 
ces around us, that we first learned their nature and tenden- 
cies; that a development of correct conception, and of per- 
severing energy should precede, and then that our sphere of 
influence should extend conjointly with the acquisition of our 
knowledge, and our capacity for making its practical applica- 
tion; and thus also the maturity of our present mental and 
moral existence was gradually attamed. May not analogy 
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lead us to suppose a similar process to be necessary in the un- 
folding of our future being, whatever may be the nature of its 
endowments, or of the corresponding connections in which 
we may then be placed? 

Here, in the fancy and childhood of our present exist- 
ence, Our capacities and energies are drawn out, fostered and 
disciplined preparatory to their advantageous employment in 
manhood, when the artificial contrivances of education for 
that purpose are laid aside, and so in the efforts which the 
progressive mind exerts, and the advantages which it success- 
ively makes in the acquisition of knowledge, and the cultiva- 
tion of benevolent affections, the great, the essential gain is in 
the augmentation of its mental ability, and the extension and 
purity of its moral capacity; while the objects and relations 
which were the means of this development, may, with its 
death, be altogether withdrawn, and a new world presented to 
our view. 

To what objects then, ought our principal and habitual 
aims to be directed?) What is that.treasure and those acqui- 
sitions of which we cannot be deprived? Let us enquire.— 
We may pass over the accumulation of wealth, and the at- 
tainment of worldly distinctions of whatever name, as bei 
too obviously of an unsubstantial and temporary nature, an 
confine our attention to those of the moral and intellectual 
kind. 

The amount of good which we may have been permitted to 
accomplish in this life, must forever be a source of permanent 
satisfaction and delight. But when it is considered how 
much of its success may have been aided by, and dependent 
upon, what perhaps were adventitious circumstances not 
within the control of human agency; also from the same 
causes how many well meant purposes and endeavors have 
been rendered nugatory; and again, how many of the most 
strikingly and extensively beneficial events have resulted from 
individuals, or bodies of men, who were obviously actuated 
by motives of applause, of ambition, of avarice, or some other 
of the inferior principles of human action—we cannot con- 
sider the actual amount of benefits conferred on society 
either private or public, to be that treasure of good men which 
will admit of universal application. To answer this descrip- 
tion it must be entirely independent upon the external vicis- 
situdes of times and seasons, and altogether free from the 
control of disappointment and defeat. An all-disposing and 
over-ruling providence superintends and finally adjusts all the 
purposes and results of human volitions, and that may appear 
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for a while to have sprung from pure patriotism or philanthro- 
phy, or religion, which, alas! was the dictate of motives alto- 
gether foreign to either of them. 

With respect to the pursuit and possession of truth, the 
case appears parallel. 

It is not of first rate importance what are the views and 
sentiments which we entertain as truth, since we may err, and 
then our supposed gain will prove loss; while that which alone 
remains permanent, is the dove of truth, or the true devotedness 
of mind with which we sought for and retained it. Correct 
views of the divine character, dispensations and government, 
are of incalculable value and importance, as they are so inti 
mately connected with the right disposition and flow of the 
affections towards God, as their supreme object, as well as 
towards our fellow-men, and with a corresponding conduct.— 
But it is not any opinions, or perceptions, it is not any pecu- 
liar views or doctrines that will constitute a person a true 
christian; it is by carrying into our daily habitual practice the 
teachings and injunctions of Christ, as they relate to God, to 
society and to ourselves, and training up, purifying and ma- 
turing our springs of action, until our motives are rendered 
permanently pure, pious and virtuous. 

The great end of all gospel means, is the formation and 
establishment of Character; Intellectual, Devotional and 
Moral; of which the true standard and pure model in a human 
form, is the beloved Son of God, our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
“who is the image of the invisible God,”—* the brightness of 
his glory.” To recite passages, would be to transcribe a 
great part of the New Testament; the following, however, 
are some of the more prominent, as they relate to the grand 
transforming principle of benevolence. 1 Thess. 3, 12, 13: 
“And the Lord make you to increase and abound in Jove, one 
towards another, even as we do towards you, to the end, he 
may establish your hearts unblameable in holiness before God, 
even our Father.” Ep. 3, 14—20. “That Christ may dwell 
in your hearts, by faith, that ye being rooted and grounded in 
love,” &c., may be able to comprehend—and to know the love 
of Christ, that ye might be filled with all the fulness of God.” 
Again, Ep. 4. After pointing out what is to be discarded, 
and what cherished, he exhorts, in chap. 5, to “be followers 
of God, as dear children,” and to “wall:in love, as Christ also 
hath loved us, and given himself for us.” And in Phill. chap. 
2: “Let this same mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus,” and “work out your own salvation,’”—“that ye may 
be blameless and harmless, the sons of God without rebuke,” 
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&c. Its sufficiently evident, then, that the attainment of a 
character, in conformity with that of the Saviour, should be 
the permanent object of Christian aspiration, and Christian 
effort. 

In the course of the varied dispensations of Providence, 
the means and Opportunities, by which the respective mental 
qualities and moral affections are brought into exercise, many 
disappointments and failures may take place, either in our plans 
of usefulness, in the results of persevering integrity, or pur- 
poses of benevolence, or sympathies of kindness, or other 
kindred feelings; for which we may have’ endured privations, 
or submitted to self-denying labors; and if we have looked for 
our reward—for the end of our sacrifice and toil, in the sue- 
cess of our fondly cherished projects, or in a grateful requital 
for our kind and virtuous sympathies, or in the accomplish- 
ment of our upright and commendable exertions, we shall, in- 
deed, often “suffer loss”—as well in respect to our fond antici- 
pations, as to the reasonable expectations which we had cher- 
ished of their favorable termination; and failing to extend our 
mind’s embrace beyond these, we shall find our spirits droop- 
ing and disturbed, if not somewhat diverging from a true esti- 
mate of things, i. e. from true wisdom—and our feelings sour- 
ed and estranged from their former kindred flow and fervency. 
Yet, if we have viewed things aright, steadily looking with 
the eye of faith beyond the present scene, and seeking singly 
and earnestly, the approval of our heavenly Father, as the 
chief object, and end, and aim, in all the plans and purposes 
of our minds, and exercises of our affections—keeping them 
habitually alive to a sense of duty, because, and as we have 
deliberately conceived it to be his will—if thus we appreciate 
our motives, order our conduct, regulate our feelings, and di- 
rect our aims—no disappointments or vicissitudes can ever 
deprive us of the real benefits, which will result from “a pa- 
tient continuance in well-doing,” or finally, retard the attain- 
ment of the érue object of the Christian’s pursuit and supreme 
desire—the amelioration, purification, and elevation of his char- 
acter. He will say with David, “J shall be ats, when I 
awake in thy likeness.” Here is his treasure—in the devotion- 
al expansion of his mind, and the en‘argement of his benevo- 
lent affections; it must be laid up and possessed on earth, but 
it is secured for him, in reversion, in Heaven. It is often alt 
that remains, and always the only good that is incapable of 
suffering loss or injury, by any of the mutations of time, or the 
adverse volitions of human agents. It is indeed, “the only 
good man justly boasts of, or can call—his own.” 
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The same may be said of literature and science, in refer 
ence to our attainments in them. Our highest advancements 
may be mere crudities—our clearest conceptions but faint 
glimmerings, when compared with the illuminations and at- 
tainments of a more advanced state of being. * Yet, habits of 
investigation, of close and correct reasoning, of clear and 
discriminative judgment—belong, essentially, to the developed 
principle of thought—constitute, in part, its character, and 
must remain coeval with its own duration. 

There are, indeed, branches of science which must ever 
retain their real value and importance; “their demonstrated 
truths,” as expressed by an intelligent writer, “are eternal and 
unchangable, and are applicable to all worlds, wherever they 
may exist, and in every period of duration, so long as the 
material fabric of the universe remains.” 

Without, however, specifying those departments of science 
which are of this permanent nature, I merely wish to elucidate 
this general principle: that the amount of knowledge acquired 
in any, or all, is small, compared with an enlarged compre- 
hension, anda well organized capacity of thought and reflec- 
tion. M. 








Arr. IV.—MR. BARTLETT’S ADDRESS. 


“The Laws of Sobriety,’ and “The Temperance Reform,” an 
address delivered before the Young Men’s Temperance Soci 
in Lowell, (Ms.) March 8th 1835, by Elisha Bartlett, M. D. 


There are some subjects which are greatly agitating the 
christian community, upon which we shall, if possible, main- 
tain a strict neutrality. But the Temperance Reform is not 
one of these. About this indeed, we have no choice. It is im- 
possible for us to be silent, or to avoid taking a decided stand. 
Temperance and morality are so nearly synonymous, that we 
might as well pretend to neglect the last, as the first, and still 
preserve our right to the title of a religious magazine. We 
shall, therefore, feel it our duty, at an early day, and frequent- 
ly, to express ourselves fully upon this subject. Which much 
as has been done, we fear that it istoo little thought of, and that 
its real importance is not sufficiently felt on this side of the 
mountains. In many of the Atlantic cities, publications and 
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addresses, in every variety of form, exhibiting the evils of 
intemperance, and devising or insisting upon the means of its 
prevention, engross much of the attention of the religious part 
of the community; but, with us, comparatively little is said 
or done; and yet, certainly, not because there is not need of it. 

The amount of ardent spirits consumed in the West is 
immense, and although we can perhaps trace the cause of 
this to the hardshipsincurred in a new country, and the conse- 
quent imagined want of stimulating drink among the settlers, 
we cannot conceal the ruin which the wolf in lamb’s clothing 
is scattering about him. It will be impossible for any great 
improvement to be effected among us, either in religion or 
morality, or education, until this arch-enemy of them all is 
checked in his progress. We have no intention at present, 
however, to enter into a labored discussion, and had therefore 
better defer whatever we have to say till another time. 


Our object now is to notice the little pamphlet, the name of 
which stands at the head of this article, with the. purpose of 
calling attention to the principle on which the Temperance 
Reformation should be conducted. 

The lecturer speaks of the general laws of Temperance. 
He regards everything which prevents the most perfect deve- 
lopment and the freest action of the body, or which abridges 
the term of its existence, as an infringement of those laws, 
and therefore wrong. ‘This he illustrates in several ways. 
He comes then to the main topic of his address, “The relation 
which these Laws of Temperance, taken as a whole, asa 
complete, perfect, integral code, instituted by the Creator, 
and imposed upon the creature man, for his government and 
good, bear to the Temperance cause or Reformation, so called 
technically, I might almost say, in the advancement of which, 
we, as a Society, profess to be engaged.” His aim is to show 
that the object of the Temperance Society, is not to enforce 
the general laws of Temperance, but only one of their many 
applications; not to ask a pledge from men to refrain from all 
things hurtful to the body, but merely, to refrain from the use 
of ardent spirits. As this view of the subject seems to us the 
correct one, and one which the warmth of the friends of 
Temperance is making them disregard, we shall quote some of 
our author’s remarks, in proof of it. 


‘‘What was the great evil which these men set themselves earnestly 
at work to diminish, and finally, with the blessing of God, to subdue? 
Was it, or was it not, an evil arising from an ignorance or disregard of 
the Laws of Temperance, as I have stated them, and showing itself in 
31 
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injury done to the health of body and mind, through an indulgence in 
gluttony, and in the use of stimulating articles of various kinds, in- 
cluding brandy, table beer, cider, opium, tobacco and coffee? 

Nobody in his senses will contend that this was the evil, against whose 
éxistence they arrayed themselves. They saw that a great public cq. 
lamity, had overspread the whole land, that a pLacue had come upon 
our people, more terrible than all the plagues of Egypt; and like the 
wailing in that same land, when ‘the Lord smote all the firet-born from 
the first-born of Pharaoh that sat on his throne, unto the first-born of the 
captive that was in the dungeon,” ‘‘they heard a great cry, such as there 
was none like it.” They saw idleness and pauperism increasing with 
fearful rapidity in anew country; rich infertility and full of resources, 
They saw our court houses thronged with culprits, and our county jails 
and state prisons crowded with miserable tenants. They saw stran 
fires burning on the altarsof God. They saw age with his white locks 
and his tottering form, manhood in his fullest strength, youth in his fresh- | 
est bloom, beauty in her sweetest charms, stricken down, together, by 
a spoiler more terriblethandeath. The father left his offspring to per- 
ish, and the mother forgot her nursing child. 

And whence came these manifold forms of wretchedness and sin? 
Came they from the common violatiuns of the Laws of Sobriety? 
Came they from gluttony, or from the influence of wine, or beer, or 
cider, or opium, or tobacco, or tea, or from all these? No! neither from 
one nor from all! They came from the stimulus of a more fiery drink, 
from a more potent poison, from a drug, which, while it consumed the 
body, brutalized also the mind; they came from Alcohol, distilled alco- 
hol, and from this alone. They came from it then, they come from it 
now. 

The evils resulting from the use of distilled drinks differ, both im 
kind and degree, from those occasioned by any other inebriating or 
stimulating substance in nature. They stand in their enormity alone 
and unapproachable. ‘This manifest and indisputable difference be- 
tween the effects of alcohol on the one hand, and the exhilirating sub- 
stances which have been enumerated, on the other, points out at once 
the necessary difference in the proper methods of removing their res- 
pective and appropriate ills. In the one case, FT allude to wine, beer, | 
cider, opium, tobacco, tea, coffee, and other similar articles, their pecu- 
liar properties should be pointed out, fully, honestly, faithfully, to each 
being adjudged its due share of good and its appropriate ills, for there 
is, in this respect, an enormous difference amongthem. People should 
know. the effects which each of these articles produces on the human 
system. ‘They should be made familiar with the Laws of Temperance 
in all their length and breadth; the health and happiness, the vigor of 
body, and the cheerful activity of mind which are the natural fruits of 
their observance; and the inevitable suffering attendant on their viola- 
tion. The kindly voice of warning and admonition may urge never 80 
warmly, theobligations, both of interest and duty, which bind men to 
obedience, to these divinely instituted laws, and there the matter 
should stop. If two or tenor a thousand individuals choose to associ- 
ciate themselves together for mutual aid and instruction in the theory 
and practice of temperance and sobriety, certainly there can be no ob- 
jection to it. It is more than unobjectionable; it is praiseworthy in the 
highest degree. 
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But this is far from being the case with distilled spirits. It is not 
enough, in relation to these, that we discuss their operation on the mind 
and body, that we assemble ourselves together to point out their disas- 
trous effects on individual happiness and health, and that, tor our own 
benefit, and for the well-being of others, we pledge ourselves to abstain 
wholly from their use. We have aright to adopt compulsory measures 
for the suppression of their manufacture, sale and use. The question 
with which they are concerned, is as much one of a public nature, one 
on which our national prosperity as much depends as that of our public 
schools, our laws, and the very form of our system of government. 
The general use of these drinks is as incompatible with our own liber- 
ty, and the safety of our persons and property, as would be the absence 
of all law, or the corruption of those who administer it. Men have 
the right, and it is a solemn duty which they owe to themselves, to 
their posterity, to their country, and to their God, to invoke the aid of 
legislative enactment, and, speaking through the mighty organ of the 
law, to say totheir fellow men, ‘Touch not the uncleanthing!” It is 
incompatible with my interest as well as yours, with my safety and 
welfare, and with the safety and welfare of my children, with the pros- 
perity, perhaps with the very existence, of my country and her institu- 
tions, that you should be permitted to drink this beverage any longer, 
and you must not do it. e deprive you of the right. 

I say, then, that in the enormity of the evils resulting from the unre- 
strained use of ardent spirits, in their fatal influence upon all our civil, 
social, and political blessings, in their general relation to pauperism 
and crime, corsists the essential and immense differerce between them 
and all other substances. I insist upon this distinction. 1 believe it 
to be founded in truth, and that a correct understanding of it is all-im- 
portant to the progress and ultimate victory of “the Temperance 
Cause.”’ 

If, by identifying our opposition to the use of distilled liquors, with 
opposition to all violations of the Laws of ‘Temperance, the former can 
be made more speedily and entirely successful, then I have nothing to 
say. Butif the distinction which I insist upon, is correct, this merg- 
ing of opposition to alcohol, in gencral opposition to all stimulating 
and inebriating substances, is impracticable, and cannot be made with- 
out endangering or retarding the success of the Temperance cause. It 
seems to me that among the friends of this great moral, social, civil, 
and national interest, there should be unity of design, singleness of pur- 
pose, harmony of operation. 

Until, then, the use ot wine, or beer, or tobacco, or tea, leads to the 
results produced by alcohol, they cannot properly be opposed on pre- 
cisely the same grounds, nor with precisely the same weapons. And 
that these articles do not produce the same evils seems to me abundant- 
ly evident. A great deal has lately been said about wine, fur instance, 
and some people denounce it as worse than alcohol. I have been in 
the habit of saying annually, fur some time past, that I think its habi- 
tual use a great evil, that it isunfriendly to the full health of the body, 
and to the active, well-balanced play of the mind, and this, especially, 
in the case of young people. It has been my duty to lecture upon it 
as an important article of medicine. It was formerly much used in the 
treatment of indigestion. I have uniformly stated it as my opinion, 
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that it made fen dyspeptics where it had cured one; the relation of 
forty to one, would probably be nearer the truth.” 


We should not quote so largely if we knew of any other 
way by which to express our own ideas equally well. We 
do not indeed subscribe to what is said of the right to use 
compulsory means, or in other words, “invoke the aid of le- 
gislative enactment,” for the suppression of the manufacture, 
sale, and use of distilled spirits. Whether the right exists or 
not, we doubt whether good would result from its being used. 
At any rate, we do not discuss the question at present. But 
the marked distinction which is maintained between the use of 
distilled spirits and all other infringements of the laws of 
Temperance, we cordially approve. It seems to us injudi- 
cious for the Temperance Society, to interfere with the use 
of Wine, Tobacco, Opium, Tea, Coffee, &c. The proper 
enemy of the Temperance Society, as such, is Alcohol, in 
that form called ardent spirits; and by substituting for the 
pledge to abstain from ardent spirits, a pledge to use no stimu. 
lating drink, we think that this society, not only has brought 
upon itself unnecessary odium and ridicule, but has meddled 
with things altogether out of its legitimate sphere of action. 
We say this, not because we like the use of wine or tobacco; 
we are sure that the latter is hurtful, and the former in the 
impure mixtures which we get in this country, is by no means 
beneficial; but one thing at atime. To put out of use all 
kinds of stimulants, is both impossible and undesirable; our 
work as ‘Temperance men is, to drive distilled liquors from 
our community, and this work alone is more‘than enough for 
one generation. 

Our author after speaking of the common effects of wine, 
opium, and tobacco, and drawing one or two additional dis- 
tinctions between them and distilled spirits, goes on to say: 


‘I conclude this part of my subject with the earnest exhortation, to 
the members of the Society whom I have the pleasure to address, to 
persevere with unwavering constancy in the maintenance of their prin- 
ciples, and in the prosecution of their designs. As individuals, join 
as many total abstinence associations as you please, whether they be 
partially, totally, or wholly so; adopt for yourselves as high a standard, 
prescribe for your government as pure and perfect a code of sobriety as 
you choose, and urge the same conduct and principles, as zealously a8 
you like, upon your friends and the public; but as a Society engaged in 
the great Temperance Reform, in a specific measure of special, imme- 
diate and pressing exigenzy, in the removal of an evil, the heaviest 
that ever fell on the christian world—adhere to the original and chiel, 
and sole purpose of your fathers in the cause, goon with a resolution, 
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so fixed and determinate, as neither to be baffled by difficulties nor ‘dis- 
tracted by an attention to minor evils, suffer not your operations to be 
enfeebled by any ‘entangling alliances,” and, with the smile of Heaven 
on your exertions, you have nothing to fear.” 


By attending to this exhortation, especially while our Tem- 
perance Societies are, as at present, but an experiment, at 
which men look with a sort of suspicion, we shall do a vast 
deal to secure the ultimate success of our efforts. 

Although we have already quoted more than a fair propor- 
tion of the little pamphlet before us, we ask yet further indul- 
gence. The Temperance reformation, if it goes on, must be 
the result, in a great degree, of the example of Individuals. 
This is not felt among us as it should be, a our last quotation 
is to this point. 


‘The influence of a man’s daily walk and conversation, is acting 
constantly and in spite of himself. We can no more escape from it, 
and from its responsibilities, than we can from the sustaining pressure 
of the super-incumbent and surrounding atmosphere. It is always flow- 
ing from us; in all places, and at al/ times, and alike constantly whether 
it be good or bad. The steaming and putrid sources of contagion can 
no more hold back their pestilential emanations, than can the pure foun- 
tain of light and heat arrest the outgoings of its own vivifying beams. 

This influence is as inseparably connected with the humblest as with 
the most exalted individual. Besides, there is this most interesting 
consideration; such is the arrange.nent of the social system, the mem- 
bers of the human family are so bound together, they are connected by 
such various ties, and such multiform relations, that almost every indi- 
vidual exerts a more powerful influence on certain other individuals than 
does any one else. And howevertrifling the direct and immediate re- 
sults of this influence may sometimes seem, noone can, even ina given 
instance, fix the boundaries or limit the extent of its possible agency. It 
may perish in its beginnings, and it may, also, go forth with a constant- 
ly widening range, and a constantly accumulating power of action. A 
single word may transmit its undying and inextinguishable influence 
through thousands and tens of thousands of human bosoms, carryin 
along with it, like a benignant star, purity and light; or darkening an 
staining the hearts through which it passes, with wretchedness and sin. 

These and similar considerations may help us to feel more sensibly 
the immense responsibility which is perpetually upon us. And they 
are of most emphatic interest to us, as Young Men, and in relation to 
the subject of temperance. Youth is the season of confidence and 
trust, when the first permanent friendships are established, and the first 
lasting form and pressure are pte to the character. There are but 
few, probably, who have passed through this period of life, who have 
not been placed in such connexion with some one associate as has put 
his destiny, to a certain extent, into their keeping. 

Is it possible to give to this subject a more serious and imposing as- 
pect than really belongs to it! What must be the sensations of that 
man, who beholds some bosom friend, the companion of his early and 
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innocent days, the playmate of his childhood, perishing in the haunte 
of the drunkard; where his hand had led him? The spectacle would 
haunt him like the shadowy spectre of a murdered friend, and the des- 
pairing cry of the sufferer, calling on his destroyer for help when 
there was no help, would ring through his soul like a wail from the 
spirits of the lost, forever and ever.” 





Art. V.—AUTHORSHIP. 


Tuere never was a period, in English Literary History, 
which equalled the present in fecundity. Of the four rules 
laid down by Sterne, the practice of one of which he humor- 
ously adjudged necessary to the establishment of the fact of 
manhood, the third is the favored one, and, accordingly, men 
seem reluctant to die without having written a book. Fash- 
ion, Whose mandates are so generally ridiculous, has prescrib- 
eda rule to the lovers of authorship, to transcend which would 
be fatal to the hopes of a fashionable author. An author must 
confine his lucubrations, on one subject, within two volumes, 
if he wishes to beread. Our novelists are scrupulous in writ- 
ing up to the fashionable standard, and are careful not to ex- 
ceed it. Nothing could be more out of taste, or more ill-tim- 
ed, than the production of a folio at present. The age of fo- 
lios is numbered with the past. Indeed, we have bat little 
love for those formidable volumes which, a couple of centuries 
since, were the pride of authors, seeing that they were the 
embryos of modern encyclopedias; and contained treatises on 
every subject which human ingenuity could assimilate with 
the main one considered. 

In authorship, as in every other department of human exer- 
tion, men manifest great differences in the facility with which 
they execute their intentions. With some writers, the stream 
of thought, as Johnson observed of Burke’s mind, is perenni- 
al—whether the waters be sapid or tasteless. These are the 
authors who ask, with Byron, for a hero, or with Swift, fora 
subject; for one or the other of these desiderata being obtain- 
ed, a book is forthwith the result. With others, again, the 


business of authorship proves a labor, and they realize the 
beau ideal of Pope, and, 


Strain from hard-bound brains eight lines a year. 
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Now, it is remarkable, that the strength and justness of 
thought depends very rarely on the facility with which it de- 
velops itself. ‘The readiest writers are not more adtlicted to 
error, than their more snail-paced brethren. Neither does it 
appear that elegance has any regard to facility in composition. 
Plodding thoughts are quite as liable to stumble and blunder, 
as those which sweep onward with a winged motion. Fa- 
cility of composition depends, perhaps, more on the force of 
the feelings which urge, than on the amount of resources 
which a writer brings to his labor. Precision and correct- 
ness of thought, are the combined result of discretion and 
carefulness. 

The writers of antiquity, it is said, excel all others in ele- 
gance and precision. Whether they were careful to test 
their thoughts by a process of mental elaboration, before 
they penned them, or whether they composed with rapidity 
or slowness, we know not; but one thing is certain—they 
revised what they had written, with great care. The Father 
of History was satisfied to repose his prospect of immortality 
on his nine books, which contain an amount of matter no 
greater than that which several modern writers have produc- 
ed, within a single calendar month. Had Sir Walter Scott 
appeared at the Olympic games, with his fifty-six volumes 
of novels, to say nothing of his poems and miscellanies, he 
would have produced greater astonishment upon the public 
mind, than was witnessed at the first recorded appearance of 
the comet of 1680, related by the Erythrean Sybil. The 
author of Vivian Grey informs us, in a later work, that the 
composition of that work was executed in one week less one 
day. John Neal is a prodigy of production; as he informs 
us, that he wrote some of his much neglected books with a 
rapidity surpassed only by the younger D’Israeli. Ras- 
selas occupied Johnson during seven nights, and yet it is re- 
markable tor searching thought and rigid exactness, whatever 
may be said of the gloomy philosophy which it inculcates, 

But, the most astonishing instance of productiveness, with 
which we are acquainted, was that of the famous Lope de 
Vega, who is said to have written more than three leaves for 
every day of his life. Oftener than a hundred times, he says, 
he produced a piece, and brought it on the stage within the 
space of twenty-four hours. He could dictate verses faster 
than an amanuensis could write them down. A few such wri- 
ters as Lope would inundate a country with thoughts, and 
cause the mysteries of authorship to become less reverential 
in the estimation of common minds. In such an immense 
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amount of writing, there must necessarily have been endless 
repetitions of thoughts, and great appropriations of the pro- 
ceeds of’ other men’s intellection, unless Doctor Johnson erred 
egregiously, when he calculated the thoughts peculiar to a 
reat man, sufficient to fill a modern fashionable duodecimo. 
In the theological controversies of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries particularly, the amplification of writers is 
remarkable. Folio succeeded folio without intermission—the 
press groaned beneath the weight of its labors—and the public 
mind, or at least that part which’ was reached, was deluged 
with thoughts and speculations, which lumbered like unwieldy 
masses before the vision of the spectator. It would have been 
a most devoutly considered consummation, if the wish of the 
enthusiast could have been gratified, and the heavens had been 
converted into a scroll, the trees into pens, and oceans into 
ink—then there would have been afforded to those voluminous 
champions, “ample room and verge enough,” for the execution 
of their purposes. It is said of a certain philosopher, that he 
cried in his old age, because he was not able to comprehend an 
intricate and unintelligible treatise of his youth. His would 
not be a solitary instance, if some authors would consent to 
undergo a similar self-infliction, and read their own productions. 
Our ancestors gloried in their productiveness, and amount was 
considered more fairly indicative of greatness than intrinsic 
excellence—an error which yet seems to beset many very hon- 
est minds. 
Barthius translated the three first books of the Illiad in as 
many days; for which labor, if the dreams of the ancient po- 
ets were but true, the shade of Homer would have scourged 
him,when he entered the dominions of Minos. William Prynne, 
a writer of folios unnumbered, two centuries ago, was se- 
verely afflicted, by the public authorities. He was placed in 
the pillory, and while at this uncomfortable elevation, he had 
the misery to be nearly suffocated to death, by fumes which 
rose above the martyrdom of some of his awn well-beloved 
boundless volumes. When Tamerlane exhibited Bajazet to 
the Asiatic barbarians, we are told that the captive’s spirit 
shrunk beneath the burden of its misery; and if any spectacle 
could possibly bring humiliation upon the pride of authorship, 
we would imagine it to be in all respects such an one as greet- 
ed Prynne, from his pilloried eminence—as destitute of comfort 
as the condition of the Turk. 
_ The abridgers of the labors of other men, have never en- 
joyed any prerogative of respect. They are generally re- 
garded with a suspicious eye; and authors look upon them as 
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men who throw away the palatable portion of an oyster, and 
preserve the shell. However much despised, these laborers 
in the vineyards of others, have generally been actuated by 
the most commendable motives. It is true, that they have gen- 
erally been unfortunate in their abridgements; but, if it were 
possible, to winnow a ponderous volume, and preserve nothin 
but the solid wheat, a great service might result to mankin 
by such labors. However, we are numbered among those 
who think that if a work, as it proceeds from its author, is not 
adapted to the public wants, the exertions of abridgers will 
be most fruitlessly engaged, when they strive to reduce it to 
the proper shape. A race of abridgers arose about the peri- 
od of the invasion of Rome by the Goths, who were anxious 
to render the works of the older writers more seemly, by a 
system of patch-work. Their legitimate successors of the 
present day, are those ingenious individuals, who, smitten 
with the beauties of poets and others, extract particular parts 
of their works, and deliver over the result to the admiration 
of the public, under the head of, Beauties, or Elegant Ex- 
tracts. j 
There is a strong and material distinction between copious- 
ness of thought, and the mere facility of expression. The 
one only results from intellectual richness, while the other 
may be solely the exercise of the faculty of association. The 
faculty of association is that which a great many talkers are 
remarkable for. Possessed of lively minds, their views sweep 
round the provinces of their intellect, and run, link by link, 
through the whole chain. This is not copiousness—it is not 
a well-spring of thought, whose source is inexhaustible—but 
it is an inferior power, capable of great brilliancy and wit, 
but not remarkable for depth or strength. The associating 
power of the mind was that, which some of the old writers 
practised, when getting up a work for the ostensible purpose 
of treating on the difficult subjects of free grace or depravity, 
they contrived torun the entire round of theological disputa- 
tion. Copiousness of thought would have forbidden such ex- 
cursiveness, and confined them within the boundaries of their 
subjects. Yet these powers of the mind are frequently con- 
founded; while the one is the source of all which is remarkable, 
and great, and original in human thought, and the other is sus- 
tained by the contributions which it levies upon extraneous 
resources. The one power is peculiar to the great mind, the 
other is participated by the thousands, who never experienced 
the feeling of awe at the vastness of their own conceptions. 
The tendency of the mind of the present day, is encyclo- 
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pedic. Efforts are made for the purpose of curtailing the 
amount of labor necessary to the accumulation of general 
knowledge. ‘The principle of economy, here, as elsewhere, is 
active; and its object is to reduce intelligence within limits, 
which may be readily compassed.. The benefits of this new 
principle—new, as applied to the operations of the human 
mind—are yet to be tested. Should’its results be practically 
useful, that class of voluminous authors, to whom we have 
referred, will be consigned to speedy forgetfulness, or their 
names merely survive to elongate biographical catalogues.— 
These abridgers of intellectual labor, however, can never in- 
vade the sanctuary of the Muses. Poetry will not bear the 
application of the compass and rule of uulity; it must remain 
unshorn of its native proportions and exuberance, or be con- 
signed to undeserved oblivion. Of all the products of the 
intellectual world, the flowers of fiction are the most delicate. 
They must either be suffered to flourish in their natural beau- 
ty, or be crushed beneath the iron foot of the invader. The 
knowledge necessary to comprehend the principles and prac- 
tical results of any of the sciences, may be condensed within 
a very small compass; but this compressing operation could 
never be applied to fiction, without despoiling it of all its fasci- 
nations. Te He Ss 





OPENING HEAVEN. 





These lines were suggested by a beautiful group, carved in marble, by Greenough, rep- 


resenting an angel introducing a young child into Heaven:—It is in the possession of a 
gentleman of Boston. 





CHILD. 


How light my limbs are! Often have I wandered 
Over the hills at home; and by the brook, 

Sailing my little vessels, but my feet 

Were some a-weary, and my brow grew hot; 
—Now, I could walk forever I could walk, 





I am so strong.—See !—how I tread the clouds, 
And they support me! Fatherled me not 
Toclimb the skies, as you have; but why not? 
Will you be pleased to tell me? 
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ANGEL. 


Brother, look up—and in the far off distance 
Catch the first glimpse of Heaven. 


CHILD. 


Ah! my breath stops :—I cannot breathe :—my brain 
Swims :—and my eyes are blinded with the beauty. 
Let us go back,—Oh! let us go again! 


ANGEL. 


Look upagain, A myriad happy faces 
Greet you, my brother, to your long lost home. 


CHILD. 


And who are they ?—that crowd so thick, and yet 
Stretch off—and off-—-and off——I cannot see them, 
They are so many. 


ANGEL. 


They were once as you are; 
Now, clothed with wisdom, and Almighty love, 
They rule o’er worlds; and fill the Universe, 
Their happy home, with hymns of happiness! 


CHILD. 


I had a brotheronce upon the earth, 

One that I loved ;—but now it seems to me 
That these are all that brother. Unto each 
I would run: shall I? 


ANGEL. 


Look again, the cloud 
Has passed, and we are there. 


CHILD. 


How sweet those sounds! 
But what are these new feelings, thoughts, desires— 
That are within me! And my sight has changed, too; 
World beyond world, and being beyond being, 
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Bewilder me: and yet I cling to them— 

For I have changed since yesterday: the boy 
That made me then so angry, were he here, 
I could embrace him. 


ANGEL. 


‘ 


In that thought, my brother, 
The angel, not the denizen of earth, — 
Gave utterance to the birthright of an angel, 
Forgiveness. 


CHILD. 


And shall I love thus, always? Will my soul 
Still grow, until the Universe itself 

Is wrapped in its affections ;—as the mist 

Steals from the lake, and folds a world within it? 
How awful is the knowledge, and the power 
That I feel born within me! Power to rise, 
—World above world, my stepping-stones—until 
All things are mine, below His perfectness! 

[ tremble atthe threshold! I—yes, I 

Shall raise up millions of my fellow beings, 
Moulding the moral worm into an angel. 

How grand! How fearful! 


ANGELe 


Lo, the veil is lifted! 


CHILD. 


Again I’m blinded: yet amid the glory 
Something there was to which my heart leapt up, 
But shrunk while leaping.—Had I left him not 
Upon the earth, I should have cried, “My Father!” 


Is it my father? 


ANGEL. 


Yea: thy father, God! JW. 
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Arr. VI.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 


“There is nothing,” says Blackstone, “which so generall 
strikes the imagination, and engages the affections of emt ms 
as the right of property; on that sole and despotic dominion 
which one man claims and exercises over the external things 
of the world, in total exclusion of the right of any other indi- 
vidual in the universe.”—Whether this right of property be 
natural or conventional, is a speculative question which we 
leave to those who delight in such things. We propose to 
offer a few remarks upon one particular species of property, 
namely literary property. We deem this subject of sufficient 
general interest, to justify its introduction into this journal. 
It “strikes the imagination, and engages the aflections;” at 
least of authors; and for that reason, if for uo other, it ought 
to be interesting to readers. 

What then is “that sole and despotic dominion,” which au- 
thors exercise over their own productions, “in total exclusion” 
of all other persons?) Were we to answer this question with- 
out reference to positive legislation, we probably should not 
hesitate to say, that authors ought to have as absolute a pro- 
perty in their own works, as any other producers. We can- 
not perceive the slightest reason why the results of intellec- 
tual labor should not be as much the subject of exclusive 
ownership, as those of merely mechanical labor. And for- 
merly there was no.diflerence. Before the invention of print- 
ing, it was never doubted, that a work in manuscript was the 
property of the author; and he was accordingly protected 
in its possession and enjoyment. In legal phrase, he had the 
entire jus pruendi et disponendi. And so he has now, so long 
as he will let it lie in manuscript, locked up from the world. 
But suppose he takes it into his head to print and publish it, 
for the enlightenment or entertainment of mankind. How 
stands the matter then? Does the work thus become the 
common property of all who read it? The thoughts indeed 
do. Thanks to the mind’s Great Author, thoughts cannot be 
appropriated, But the language in which they are expressed 
may be. There is no inherent reason why every printed copy 
of a work should not be the property of the author, until he 
chooses to part with the right of multiplying copies. This is 
what we understand by copy right. It is the exclusive right 
of printing, and selling copies. And again we ask, does the 
fact of publication, operate as a renunciation of the right, 
which the author had to the manuscript before publication, so 
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as to authorise everybody who chooses, to multiply copies? 
If I meet with a printed book, for which the demand so far 
exceeds the supply, that Ican make a speculation by printing 
a new edition of it, am I free to do so? Or does this profit 
belong to the author? That it belongs to him on the princi- 
ples of natural justice, no man can donbt. But does the law 
protect him in the exclusive right to reap this profit? Let us 
briefly answer this question. 

Now for some time after the introduction of printing into 
England, it was held that an author had such a perpetual and 
exclusive property in his works, that no other individual had 
a right to multiply the copies, unless he derived it from the 
author. In other words, the common law or common reason 
of that day, recognised a perpetual and exclusive copy right 
as belonging tothe authors of maps, charts, and books. Ifemol- 
ument could be derived from publishing them, it was as strict- 
ly theirs, as would have been the wages of any other labor, 
or the income of any other property, or enterprise. And 
when death terminated their enjoyment of this right, it des- 
cended like any other valuable thing, to their legal representa- 
tives. If there be any person who does not feel the abstract 
propriety and justice of this doctrine, we know not by what 
standard his moral sentiments are governed. 

But, in 1710, during the reign of “the good Queen Anne,” 
in the golden age of English literature, parliament undertook 
to legislate upon the subject. An act was passed more eflec- 
tually securing to authors the benefit of their copy rights 
for fourteen years; and if living at the end of this period, 
then for another equal period. This act was hailed by the 
literary public, as a great boon. No one dreamed that it su- 
perseded the common law doctrine, which he!d copy right to 
be perpetual. It was thought merely to throw additional 
guards around that right, for the period specified, and thus in- 
crease its value. But alas for such simplicity! The proprie- 
tor of the copy right of Thompson’s Seasons was destined to 
prove that a right which he had purchased of the author as 
perpetual, and had taken “fo himself, his heirs, and assigns 
forever,” was curtailed down to twenty-eight years, by the 
very act which had been supposed to befriend it. For some- 
what more than half a century after, the passage of the act, 
it was decided in reference to this work, after the most elabo- 
rate argument, upon an appeal to the House of Lords, that 
the statute of Anne, superseded the common law, and limited 
a copy right to the period therein mentioned. Authors have. 
however, the satisfaction of knowing, that six out of the twelve 
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judges of England were of a contrary opinion; and that such 
names as Blackstone and Mansfield, are found on the side 
which still maintained the right to be perpetual. A subsequent 
act of parliament has somewhat mended the matter, by mak- 
ing the term twenty-eight years, in the first instance; and 
then, if the author should be living, for life. Such is the his- 
tory of opinions respecting literary property in England. In 
France, copy right extends twenty years beyond the life of 
the author. In Russia, twenty-five years. And in Norway, 
Sweden, and Germany, it is perpetual. 

Let us now inquire as to our own country. The federal 
constitution—very properly makes this a national concern, 
and vests the jurisdiction in congress. ‘The words are these: 
—“Congress shall have power to promote the progress of 
science and useful arts, by securing for limited times, to au- 
thors and inventors, the exclusive right to their respective 
writings and discoveries.” ‘This very language destroys the 
idea of a perpetual copy right. ‘The power is to secure the 
right for a “limited” time.—Congress can make it anything 
short of perpetual, but not absolutely perpetual. Up to 1831, 
the time was fixed at fourteen years. It was then extended 
to twenty .* years, with the privilege of renewal for four- 
teen more, by the author, if living; if not, by his wife or 
children. Such is the encouragement held out to American 
authors. Under a power expressly conferred, “to promote 
the progress of science and useful arts,” congress has thought 
proper to say, that after twenty-eight years, or forty-four at 
the farthest, the productions of American genius, shall become 
public property. At the very moment when a literary or 
scientific work has acquired a well established reputation; 
and when the author now grown old, must rely for subsistence, 
perhaps, upon the labors of past years, the exclusive privilege 
is at an end; and every publisher in the country comes into 
competition with him, for the profits of his own labor! 

Either our perceptions are grossly at fault, or such legislation 
is neither liberal, just, nor politic. Why not as well say that 
at the end of twenty-eight years, all the earnings of a man’s 
labor should be thrown into common stock? In the eye of 
reason, the author’s right is the same at the moment when the 
law says it shall expire, as at the moment when the work was 
completed. Why then, under the pretext of encouragement, 
enact so great a discouragement. Must we imitate England? 
If so, let us imitate her when she held the rights of authors 
to be the same as of any other producers, perpetual. Or if it 
be deemed impolitic to alter the constitution, let congress at 
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least, go to the extent of their power. We take it for grant- 
ed, that there is no danger of affording too much encourage- 
ment to intellectual effort, unless it be by direct patronage. 
This we do not claim for autnors, lest their independence 
should be destroyed. We simply ask that they may have 
what they can earn, as other men have it; and this, not as a 
favor, but as a natural right. Who that knows the human 
heart, does not feel that the inducement to intellectual toil 
would be immeasurably increased, if the author’s posterity 
could share in the emolument, as well as in the glory of their 
ancestor? If this be true, the disfranchisement of authors in 
this respect, is as impolitic, as it is illiberal and unjust. 

But here we shall probably be met by the oft repeated quo- 
tation from l.ord Camden’s speech against literary property. 
Let us see what it amounts to: “Glory is the reward of sci- 
ence, and those who deserve it, scorn all meaner views. | 
speak not of the scribblers for bread, who tease the press 
with their wretched productions. Fourteen years are too 
long a journey for their perishable trash. It was not for gain 
that Bacon, Newton, Milton, Locke, instructed and delighted 
the world.” This is, no doubt, very appropriate language 
for a peer, who never knew any other condition than that of 
affluence. But we know the fact to be that emolument, 
though not always the sole motive, is almost always one of 
the motives, which actuates an author. Nay, more, we know 
that Johnson, Goldsmith, Dryden, Pope, and a host of others, 
have written their most popular works under the spur of want. 
We have the acknowledgment of our own Irving, that a re- 
verse of fortune was his sole reason for becoming an author. 
The truth is, if you place glory and starvation before a man, 
the one as a consequence of the other, he will be very apt to 
decline both. Authors have as strong a desire to keep soul 
and body together as other men; and the world at large are 
not apt to rank this desire among “the meaner views.” Lord 
Camden might think it glorious to-write for fame, and beg for 
bread; or what is the same thing, receive it as charity irom 
some noble patron. But in this country, we think it better te 
acquire fame and independence by the same process. And 
we should place dependence upon the patronage of the rich, 
among the “meaner” conditions, to which genius should never 
be reduced. ‘ 

It was our intention, when we commenced this article, to 
devote it chiefly to the discussion of another topic connected 
with copy right, upon which we have. not yet touched; 
for which little space now remains. We have seen that the 
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subject of copy right is made a national concern. It therefore 
runs through the Union. But for this, it would have been con- 
fined to the State in which the author happened to publish; 
and would therefore have been comparatively valucless. Now 
the topic to which we wish to call the reader’s attention is, 
the expediency of making the subject of copy right, an inéer- 
national concern. It will be readily seen, as between Eng- 
land and America, that if a copy right could be made to em- 
brace the two countries, it would be nearly doubled in value. 
The works of Scott and Irving, for example, are read nearly 
as much im one country as in the other. And this must be the 
case with all distinguished works, where two nations speak the 
same language. Now, since the term of copy right has been 
made thus short, there is the greater reason for rendering it as 
available as possible, while it lasts. Is there then anything to 
prevent an international arrangement, by which the privilege 
shall be reciprocally extended to the authors of the two nations? 
It certainly can be brought about by treaty, as well as any 
commercial arrangement, if it be desirable. This, then is the 
only question. Now if it be desirable to encourage literary 
and scientific enterprise at all, the encouragement ought to 
be as efficient as possible, without injury to any other valuable 
interest. We have already said, that the encouragement of 
authorship would be doubled by making the privilege of copy 
right co-extensive with the Engtish language. And this ad- 
vantage would be gained without injury to any other interest 
than that of the booksellers. As things are, they pocket all 
the profits of foreign works, which, by the te 09 arrange- 
ment, they would be compelled to share with the foreign au- 
thors. But we shall not now discuss the question at large. 
If we mistake not, it is at least worthy of serious considera- 
tion. We shall be glad if our suggestion should lead to a 
more full discussion. Our object in making it will then have 
been attained. In fact, we hope that the whole subject of 
literary property, will hereafter occupy more of the public 
attention, than it has done heretofore. T. We 
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THE SPIRIT OF DECAY. 


Tuts is a fair and lovely world, a world of bliss and joy; 

It seemeth not a blight could come, its beauty to destroy, 

And that the things we see around, in all their blushing bloom, 
Should but arise to glad our eyes, then sink into the tomb; 
And all the glories of the spring, the blossom and the spray, 
E’en at their brightest moments hold, the Spirit of Decay. 


The rainbow rises to our sight, and spans the brilliant sky, 

Yet, ere our eyes have gazed their fill, its beauties fade and die; 
And where its rich and gaudy hues were painted on the blue, 
The vacant ‘fields of upper air,’ alone, can meet the view— 
Forever passes from the sky, its bright and sparkling ray, 

For even at its birth it held, the Spirit of Decay. 


We gaze upon the lovely flower, with feelings of delight, 

And love the dew-drop on its breast, that sparkles in the light; 
That drop of dew is but the tear, with which it mourns the fate, 
That from the moment of its birth, its beauty must await; 

It matters not how bright its bloom, it lasts but for a day— 

Its bud contains within its veins, the Spirit of Decay. 


I saw a fair and lovely maid, with bright and sparkling eye; 

I little deemed the hour was near, when she would sink and die; 
The hue of health was on her cheek, her lips with life were red. 
A year passed on—that lovely maid, was sleeping with the dead; 
E’en in the morning of her life, her spirit passed away— 

Her blushing cheek and bright eye fed, the Spirit of Decay. 





I’ve often marked at close of eve, a cloud upon the sky, 

That by the sinking Day-god kissed, shone brightly to the eye; 
Yet in its breast was gathering then, the tempest and the storm, 
And soon the wild winds bore along, its rent and shattered form; 
And then I thought that all that’s fair, like it, must pass away, 
And beauty but be born to feed, the Spirit of Decay. 


But, there ’sa land, where all is fair--where shadows cast no gloom— 
Where sorrow comes not to make dim the young heart in its bloom— 
Where cometh not the Autumn gale, to cast the yellow leaf, 

But one eternal spring-time reigns, of joy without a grief ; 

Where hope shines not to light the heart, with its delusive ray— 

And never feeds on aught that’s there, the Spirit of Decay. C. Ae J 
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Art. VII.—WESTERN POETRY.—No. IV. 


In prosecuting the work we have undertaken in these num- 
bers, of laying before our readers some of the fairest and 
brightest of the intellectual flowers that have from time to 
time sprung up in the Western Garden of Poesy, we may oe- 
casionally, through inadvertance or ignorance, overlook some- 
thing of claims upon our attention, equal to those of what we 
present in our pages.—The terms on and poetry, have of late 

ears been nuch abused things. But we have among us, here 
in the backwoods, young as we are, a number of individuals 
whose productions in verse, with all their imperfections, fully 
substantiate the claims of their authors, to be named and 
ranked among the legitimate “Sons of Song.” In culling 
from the various productions of these gentlemen, we are per- 
fectly aware of the natures of the persons we have to oe 
with. We do not expect to give satisfaction to all. As 
poets, they are of various degrees of merit. Some are supe- 
rior to the majority, and a few are vastly superior to all the 
rest; and, though we do not intend to assign each his proper 
station, yet when we happen to feel so disposed, we shall not 
hesitate to elevate one above another. In doing this, how- 
ever, we shall, by quoting amply from the writings of each, 
give our readers an opportunity of reversing our decision, 
should their estimate differ materially from ours. It is our 
wish to be just; and we shall, in this series of compilations, 
endeavor to deal impartially with all. 

The miscellaneous poetry of America, stands high in the 
literary world. We know it is generally believed, that the 
West has done very little indeed, in winning this regard. 
Until lately, we were ourselves of this opinion; but since we 
have commenced making the extracts which have from month 
to month appeared under the above head, we have reada great 
deal of very fine poetry, which has been produced in the Ohio 
Valley—most of it by natives, and residents here since early 
childhood; and we must say, ‘in justice to our young writers 
—and we do it with an especial regard to the meaning of our 
words—that much of itis inevery way worthy of fellowship 
with the choice productions of the Atlantic bends. Indeed 
we have in several instances traced to the solitudes of the 
Backwoods, the paternity of poems, anonymously published 
in eastern “Collections,” and “Specimens,” which had fre- 

uently delighted us in years gone by.—We cannot claim for 
the verse of our western writers, the degree of finish which 
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is characteristic of that of their eastern contemporaries; but 
in boldness, originality, and truth to nature, they have nothing 
to fear from a comparison.—The poetry of this western land, 
cannot be otherwise than bold and thrilling, if the writer is 
influenced by the things that surround him—which is inspira- 
tion; and if he be not thus influenced, he snould abandon the 
Muses, for they will most certainly abandon him. Our history 
and character,—forest, mountain, and prairie,—lake, river, 
and valley—are an inspiration which will produce for immor- 
tality. 

There is one thing, however, which to us is matter of regret. 
Our poetical aspirants are much too numerous: too numerous, 
we mean, simply because talents which would be more suc- 
cessful in other departments of literature, and other walks of 
life, and much better rewarded for their exertion, are now en- 
listed in this most unprofitable avocation—lamentably unpro- 
fitable, so far as the satisfying of the yearnings of the stomach, 
and the decent appareling of the back, are concerned. Let 
us make a list, of those who have as yet, among us, been the 
most successful “builders of the lofty rhyme.” It may serve 
us hereafter, in making our selections.—In placing Mrs. Hentz, 
and Mrs. Dinnies (Moina,) first in the enumeration, gallantry 
influences us no more than merit. ‘Then there are Dr. Harney 
and Mr. Little, (deceased,) to be followed in alphabetical order 
by Mr. Curry, Mr. Dillon, Mr. C. D. Drake, Mr. J. G. Drake, 
Mr. Flint, Mr. Hall, Mr. Jones, Mr. Oaks, Mr. Perkins, Mr. 
Pierce, Mr. Pike, Mr. Shreve, Mr. F. W. Thomas, Mr. L. F. 
Thomas,* Mr. Wright,—and probably others whose names 
we do not recollect, or are not acquainted with. <A very res- 
pectable list; and it contains several names of which our 
country shall yet have cause to be proud. 

We commence our selections this month, with a poem by 
Charles D. Drake, of St. Louis. Mr. Drake has been an ex- 
tensive contributor to Western Periodical Literature; and 
many of his tales and verses have been widely circulated. 
He is less happy in his metrical productions, than in his prose; 
though in the former he is generally easy in versification, and 
correct in rhyme and measure, and sometimes, as the two 
pieces here presented from his pen will testify, very felicitous, 


* The article on “Western Poetry” in the September number of the Messenger, was 
prepared by a friend. Through the writer's slight acquaintance with the productions of 
our literary men, Mr. L. F, Thomas was rather unfairly dealt with. Mr, T. has produced 
a number of pieces of merit about equal to that of those quoted in our Jast, and hae also 
writtena poem of some eight or ten hundred lines, which was read a year or two ago be- 
fore a literary society in this city, and we understand very well received. We may refer 
to Mr. T. again at some future time. 
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and far above mediocrity. There are touches in both of these 
productions, which bespeak the poetical mind; and the easy 
flow of language, and naturalness, and metrical beauty with 
which one line falls into another, throughout the piece entitled 
“Life,” will instantly strike every one. 


WHAT IS LIFE? , 


An eagle flew up in his heavenward fight, 

Far out of the reach of human sight, 

And gazed on the earth from its lordly height 
In the clouds of the upper air: 

‘And this is life,” he exultingly screams, 

‘To soar without fear where the lightning gleams, 

And look unblenched on the sun’s gorgeous beams, 
And know no harrowing care.” 





A lion sprang forth from his bloody bed, 
And roared till it seemed he would wake the dead; 
And man and beast from him trembling fled, 

As though there were death in the tone: 
“And this is life,’ he triumphantly cried, 
“‘To hold my domain in the forest wide, 
Imprisoned by nought but the ocean’s tide, 

And the ice of the frozen zone.” 


‘Tt is life,’ said a whale, “to swim the deep; 

O’er hills submerged and abysses to sweep, 

Where the gods of ocean their vigils keep ~ 
In the fathomless gulfs below; 

To bask on the bosom of tropical seas, 

And inhale the fragrance of Ceylon’s breeze; 

Or sport where the turbulent waters freeze, 
In the climes of eternal snow.” 


“Tt is life,” says a tireless albatross, oe 
**To skim through the air, when the black waves topg’ 
In the storm that has swept the earth across, Biri 
And never to wish for rest; = 
To sleep on the breeze as it softly flies, 
My perch in the air, my shelter the skies, 
And to build my nest on the billows that rise 
And break with a beautiful crest.” 


“It is life,” said a wild gazelle, ‘to leap 

From crag to crag of the mountain steep, 

Where the cloud’s icy tears in purity sleep, 
Like the marble brow of death; 

Te stand, unmoved, on the outermost verge 

Of the perilous height, and hear the surge 

Of the waters beneath, that onward urge, 
As if scnt by a demon’s breath.” 
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‘It is life,” I hear a butterfly say, 

‘*T’o revel in blooming gardens by day, 

And nestle in cups of flowrets gay, 
When the stars the heavens illume; 

To steal from the rose its delicate hue, 

To sip from the hyacinth glittering dew, 

And catch from beds of the violet blue 
The richest and sweetest perfume.” 


‘It is life’? a majestic war-horse neighed, 

**To prance in the glare of battle and blade, 

Where thousands in terrible death are laid, 
And scent of the streaming gore: 

To rush unappall’d through the fiery heat, 

And trample the dead beneath my feet, 

To the trumpet’s clang, and the drum’s loud beat, 
And hear the artillery roar.” 


‘It is life,” said a savage, with hideous yell, 
‘To roam Unshackled the mountain and dell, 
And feel my bosom with majesty swell, 
As the prima] monarch of all; 
To gaze on the earth, the sky, and the sea, 
And feel, that, like them, I am chainless and free, 
And never, while breathing, to bend the knee, 
But at the Manitou’s call.” 


An aged christian went tottering by, 
And white was his hair, and dim was his eye, 
And his broken spirit seemed ready to fly, 

As he said with faltering breath: 
“It is life, to move from the heart's first throes, 
Through youth and manhood, to age’s snows, 
Tn a ceaseless circle of joys and woes:— 

It is life, to prepare for death.” 





The following is of a very different character, and is per- 


naps amore difficult species of composition. It is very Deau- 
tiful. 


LOVE’S CONSTANCY. 


The flower.that oft beneath the ray 
Of sunlit warmth has bloomed, 

Will fade and shrink from life away 
If to a dungeon doomed:— 

But even here, should chance disclose 
Some beam of genial light, 

Its head to that the dying rose 
Will turn from gloom and night. 


The chord that, gently touched, will thrill 
With musio’s softest strain, 
If rudely swept, at careless will, 
Gives forth no note again; 
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But still there lingers on the ear 
A low, faint, murmuring swell, 
As if the tone would yet be near 
Where once ’twas wont to dwell. 


So from the heart that once has known 
Love’s impulse and its power, 

Though light may be forever flown, 
As from the imprisoned flower; 

Forever stil] its gaze will be 
W here first was seen its star, 

As shipwrecked men on shoreless sea 
Yearn to their homes afar: 

Still like the bud that, crushed, will yield 
Its sweetest fragrance last, 

The heart that once to love has kneeled, 
Will love though hope be past! 


Perhaps we ought to say Mr. Drake a “God speed!”; but 
really his prose is so much better than his verse, good as it is, 
that we do hope he will devote the leisure allowed him from 
the duties of his profession, to compositions in the former. 
He has madé many failures in poetry: we do not recollect 
one, where he has attempted an essay, or a tale. 

Mr. James G. Drake, of Louisville, (a son, we believe, of 
the worthy stage veteran, Samuei Drake,) is said to have 
written a considerable number of very beautiful songs, and 
composed music for them himself. The following is all that 
we have ever seen from his pen. | It certainly is the produc- 
tion of a practised writer, and makes us desirous of meeting 
with something else from the same source. 


-PARLEZ Bas! 


Parlez bas! The moon is up, 
And o’er the sleepy throng 
The mocking-bird’s high notes are heard, 
In wild and witching song— 
No eye shall trace thy footsteps here, 
But fear thee not while love is near. 


Parlez bas! Though here we meet 
In silence deep, alone, 

No guilty thoughts disturb our souls, 
Nor wish we fear to own. 

Pure as the light yon orb imparts, 

Shall be the meeting of our hearts. 


Parlez bas! A genial breath 
Is wandering o’er earth’s flowers, 
Their fragrance mingles with thy voice, 
And holy joy is ours. 
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Parlez bas! and let each tone 
Echo the fondness of mine own. 


Parlez bas! And now repeat 
The vow those lips once made, 
Mine is a love that cannot change, 
A heart that ne’er betrayed. 
O say that thou wilt love me still, 
Through storm or sunshine, good or ill. 


Parlez bas! I bless thy words, 
The last that I may hear; 

Sweet on my brow thy breath I feel, 
Upon my cheek thy tear. 

Now take thee to thy bed and rest, 

And be thou blest as I am blest. 


We now come toa couple of writers, who differ widely 
from any that we have heretofore noticed in these numbers, 
and quite as widely from each other: viz: Thomas H. Shreve, 
and Albert Pike.—Both of these gentlemen have written in 
verse to a considerable amount, and they have both been very 
successful.—Mr. Pike has published a volume, but we have 
never been fortunate enough to meet with it. The extracts 
which we have seen from it, are highly creditable to our lite- 
rature. Mr. Pike has peculiarities, which distinguish him 
from most others of our western writers. Much of his life 
has been spent in the far solitudes of the Rocky Mountains, 
and the interminable wildernesses of Arkansaw; and he has 
imbibed a love for nature, in these his frequent interviews, 
which marks everything that falls from his pen. It is refresh- 
ng to read his poetry. It at once takes us away from the 
cobweb garret, and the dusty city. We stand with him in 
the depths of the great western solitudes, 





“Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashing;” 


we climb with him the rocky heights of the great western 
chain; and we thread with him the mazes of the great wes- 
tern wilds. This is a delight, which none other than a true 
poet can impart to his readers. Yet we have often felt it, 
when reading the creations of the muse of Mr. Pike.—We 
wish our limits would permit us to extract from Mr. P.’s writ- 
ings, more largely than we shall be able to. We offer what 
follows from his pen without further remark, satisfied that it 


will speak for him as favorably as we should be able to our- 
selves, 
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TO THE MOCKING BIRD, 


Thou glorious mocker of the world! I hear 
Thy many voices ringing through the glooms 
Of these green solitudes—and all the clear, 
Bright joyance of their song enthralls the ear 
And floods the heart. Over the sphered tombs 
Of vanished nations rolls thy music tide. 
No light from history's starlike page illumes 
The memory of those nations—they have died. 
None cares for them but thou—and thou mayst sing, 
Perhaps, o’er me—as now thy song doth ring 
Over their bones by whom thou once wast deified. 








Thou scorner of all cities! Thou dost leave 
The world’s turmoil and never-ceasing din, 

_ Where one from other’s no existence weaves, 
Where the old sighs, the young turns grey and grieves, 
Where misery gnaws the maiden’s heart within: 
And thou dost flee into the broad green woods, 
And with thy soul of music thou dost win 
Their heart to harmony—no jar intrudes 
Upon thy sounding melody. Oh, where, 
Amid the sweet musicians of the air 

Js one so dear as thee to these old solitudes! 


Ha! what a burst was that! the Aolian strain 

Goes floating through the tangled passages 

Of the lone woods—and now it comes again— 

A multitudinous melody—like a rain 

Of glossy music under echoing trees, 

Over aringing lake: it wraps the soul 

With a bright harmony of happiness— 

Even as a gem is wrapt, when round it roll 

Their waves of brilliant flame—till we become, 

Even with theexcess of our deep pleasure, dumb, 
And pant like some swift runner clinging to the goal. 


I cannot love the man who doth not love, 
Evenas men love light,) the song of birds: 

or the first visions that my boyheart wove, 
To fill its sleep with, were, that I did rove 
Amid the woods—what time the snowy herds 
Of morning cloud fled from the rising sun 
Into the depths of heaven’s heart; as words 
That from the poet’s tongue do fall upon 
And vanish in the human heart; and then 
I revelled in those songs, and sorrowed, when 

With noonheat overwrought, the music’s burst was done. 





I would, sweet bird! that I might live with thee, 
Amid the eloquent grandeur of the shades, 
Alone with nature—but it may not be; ° 
I have to struggle with the tumbling sea 
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Of human life, until existence fades 
Into death’s darkness. Thou wilt sing and soar 
Thro’ the thick woods and shadow-chequered glades, 
While nought of sorrow casts a dimness o’er 
The brilliance of thy heart—but J must wear, 
As now, my garmenting of pain and care— 

As penitents of old their galling sackcloth wore. 


Yet why complain!—What though fond hopes deferred 

Have overshadowed Youth’s green paths with gloom! 

Still, joy’s rich music is not all unheard,— 

There is a voice sweeter than thine, sweet bird! 

To welcome me, within my huinble home;—- 

There is an eye with love’s devotion bright, 

‘lhe darkness of existence to illume! 

Then why comp!ain!—When death shall cast his blight 

Over the spirit, then my bones shall rest 

Beneath these trees—and from thy swelling breast, 
O’er them thy song shall pour like a rich flood of light. 


LINES WRITTEN ON THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


The deep transparent sky is full 
Of many thousand glittering lights— 
Unnumbered stars that calmly rule 
The dark dominions of the night. 
The mild bright moon has upward risen, 
Out of the grey and boundless plain, 
And all around, the white snows glisten, 
Where frost, and ice, and silence reign,— 
While ages roll away, and they unchanged remain. 





These mountains, piercing the blue sky 
With their eternal cones of ice; 

The torrents dashing from on high, 
O’er rock and crag and precipice; 

Change not, but still remain as ever, 
Unwasting, deathless and sublime, 

And will remain while lightnings quiver, 
Or stars the hoary summits climb, 

Or rolls the thunder-chariot of eternal Time. 


It is not so with all—I change, 
And waste as with a living death, 
Like one that hath become a strange, 
Unwelcome guest, and lingereth 
Among the memories of the past, 
Where he is a forgotten name; 
For Time hath greater power to blast 
The hopes, the feelings and the fame, 
To make the passions fierce, or their first strength to tame. 
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The wind comes rushing swift by me, 
Pouring its coolness on my brow;— 

Such was J once—as proudly free, 
And yet, alas! how altered new! 

Yet while I gaze upon yon plain, 
These mountains, this eternal sky, 

The scenes of boyhood come again, 
And pass before the vacant eye, 

Still wearing something of their ancient brilliancy. 


Yet why complain!—for what is wrong, 
False friends, cold-heartedness, deceit, 
And life already made too long, 
To one who walks with bleeding feet 
Over its paths!—it will but make 
Death sweeter when it comes at last— 
And though the trampled heart may ache, 
Its agony of pain is past, 
And calmness gathers there, while life is ebbing fast. 


Perhaps, when I have passed away, 
Like the sad echo of adream, 
There may be some one found to say 
A word that might like sorrow seem. 
That 1 would have—one saddened tear, 
One kindly and regretting thought— 
Grant me but that!—and even here, 
Here, in this lone, unpeopled spot, 
To breathe away this life of pain, I murmur not. 


We are not sure, but that as a general thing, there is more 
poetry in Mr. Shreve’s prose than his verse. Yet several of 
his metrical productions show that he could take a place in 
the front rank of American bards, were he disposed to apply 
himself, and pay more attention—a great deal more would be 
necessary—to the niceties of versification, the harmony of 
numbers, and the correctness of rhyme. He is sometimes 
lamentably at fault in all of these respects: at other times, he 
sits his Pegasus well. We know not where to look, among 
the offspring of the American Muse, for anything of a kindred 
nature superior to the fragment given below. It is startlingly 
bold, and thrillingly imaginative. We would apprize the rea- 
der, that a second or third reading—either of which it will 
bear—is necessary to its just appreciation. 

The poem alluded to, is extracted from a tale, the hero of 
which, with a load of misfortune on his heart, leaves his na- 
tive land, for the purpose of recruiting his health elsewhere. 
On a stormy night at sea, he is represented as standing on the 
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deck of the vessel, and giving vent to the emotions of his soul 
in the following lines: 


LIFE. 


Howl, how] ye winds, for ye can charm 
The demon of my mad’ning-sorrow: 
Dash wildly waves, ye bode no harm 
To one whose heart no hope can borrow! 


Clouds shroud the Present—and the Past 
Is but a scene of prospects blighted! 
The Future seems a chaos vast, 
And on my vision looms benighted! 


The dreams of Youth, alas, are vain— 

They gleam, and then mid shadows vanish:— 
The heart must mourn its first-born slain, 

Ere Truth will dawn, and error banish. 


I’ve hung entranced on Wisdom’s page, 
And hoped the while for future glory: 
I’ve felt Ambition’s fever rage, 
And dream’d myself in triumph hoary. 


The hope has fled—the dream is gone, 
Ere Youth hath from my bosom parted; 
And I, thus reft, must wander on 
’*Mid thick’ning shades, sad, weary-hearted! 


To quench in grief each fond desire— 
Todream of bliss, and wake to sadness— 
To see the brightest hopes expire 
Where dark Despair broods murky madness,— 





Is to be curst! Ambition—death— 
The fondest ties may quickly severt 

Hopes and affections are but breath— 
Dim starlights o’er a dark forever! 


Ere Age hath quench’d our youthful fire, 
We love, and dream of joys unending— 
But what avails Love’s wild desire 
Where smiles and tears are always blending? 


Death hates a heart which truly loves— 
The tyrant hath no sigh for sorrow; 
And oft, too oft, Experience proves 
The joy to-day a wreck to-morrow. ° 


To Fame’s proud field I eager turned, 
And swore my banner should wave o’er it: 
. 1 fought and won—and shortly spurned 
The paltry deed, and honor for it. 
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And whatis Fame! ’Tis but the chance 

That ’lumes a hope which long hath bound us— 
To stand alone on earth’s expanse, 

While ghosts of lov’d things flit around us! 


And what is Wisdom, but to sip 
The gall which from past error gushes: 
Youth flings her chalice from his lip, 
And madly to his ruin rushes! 


And what is Lifs? A splendid woe— 
A cloud upon atreacherous heaven, 

Fringed by false hope’s delusive glow, 
Shreded and torn as onward driven! 


Mr. Shreve has a Bulwerian control over language, and a 
Byronic grandeur of imagination and gloom of thought. He 
is, indeed, too often intangible; and much too frequently makes 
it a point, when he attempts poetry, to be prodigiously lach- 
rymose. He discourses without stint of ‘broken ties,’ ‘mil- 
dewed hopes,’ ‘severed atlections, and ‘throbbing temples: 
those common-places of boarding-school misses, and beardless 
sophomores. <A stranger might almost suppose that we had 
amale Miss Landon among us; or that the Della Cruscan 
school was about to be revived in the backwoods of North 
America.—Of late, a better spirit has pervaded Mr. Shreve’s 
verse; and we are happy to be able to present, from his pen, 
a piece of a cast very different from that given above. It is 
a successful attempt at a somewhat difficult species of compo- 
ition. 


THE USED UP. 


The jig isup: I have been flung 
Sky-high—and worse that that: 

The girl whose praises I have sung, 

With pen, with pencil, and with tongue, 
Said “No,’’—and I felt flat. 


Now, I will neither rave nor rant, 
Nor my hard fate deplore: 

Why should a fellow look aslant 

If one gir! says she wont, or can’t, 
While there’s so many more? 


I strove my best—it would n’t do: 
I told her she’d regret— 
She’d break my heart—and chances, <oo, 
As girls don’t like those fellows who 
Their walking papers get. 
33* 
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In truth I loved her very well, 
And thought that she loved me: 
The reason why, I cannot tell, 
But, when I wooed this pretty belle— 
*T'was a mistake in me. 


She’s dark of eye—and her sweet smile, 
Like some of which I’ve read, 

Is false—for she, with softest guile, 

Lured me ’mong rocks, near Love’s bright isle, 
And then--she cut me dead. 


My vanity was wounded sore— 
And that I hate the worst: 

You see, a haughty look I wore, 

And thought she could not but adore, 
Of all men, me the first. 


Well, thank the fates, once more I’m free— 
Atevery shrine I’ll bow; 

And if again a girl cheat me, 

Exceeding sharp I guess she'll be— 
I’ve cut my eye-teeth now. 


Oh, like the bumblebee, Ill rove, 
Just when and where I please— 

Inhaling sweets from every grove, 

Humming around each flower I love, 
And dancing in each breeze. 





We will conclude our extracts for this month—for this pa- 
per is unconsciously becoming very long, we having been in 
good company all the time we were making selections for it— 
with a piece of Mr. Pike’s, which. we venture warmly to re- 
commend to the attention of his fellow bards of the West. 
Let them regard the hints it throws out, and we shall soon have 
a literature worthy of the Great Valley. 


TO THE POETS OF THE WEST, 


What! want ye themes for poetry!— 
Does not each wild and darkling dell, 
That over the broad West ye see, 
Some strange and thrilling story tell? 
What, themes for song! oh look around— 
Look tothe tales of olden time— 
Look to the ‘Dark and Bloody ground”— 
And then go build the lofty rhyme. 
_ The sights ye see there must inspire . 
Your hearts, and touch your pens as with a burning fire. 
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Oh, will ye not immortalise 
The men who peopled this your land? 
Who here beneath these western skies, 
Began an empire—one to stand, 
Self-ruled, furever'—Earth has seen 
No men like these—and will ye let 
The noblest stars Time’s heaven within 
In darkness aud in silence set! — 
Ah, will ye let their memory fade 
Out of your country’s heart, while their low graves upbraid* 


No themes for poetry! Behold 
The nameless Indian’s bleeching bones, 
Through which the wind blows keen and cold, 
Uttering its solitary moans. 
Time has been here,—his silent tread 
Has trampled nations to the grave:— 
And do these armies of the dead 
No notice from the poet crave? 
Methinks each bone a-near ye flung, 
Calls on your slumbering pens with a resistless tongue. 


No themes for poetry! Why roll 
The mighty rivers of the West, 
Down to their sepulchre and goal, 
The hoary ocean’s heaving breast! 
Where are your boundless forests! where 
Your all-illimitable plains— 
Your mountains cleaving the blue air, 
On which the sun his glory rains, 
Like the eternal fire upon 
The goddess Freedom’s broad and unstained altar-stone’ 


No themes for poetry! Behold 
The glorious women of the West. 
He were indeed of heart most cold, 
Who could not warm his froven breast 
To poetry, at their bright eyes— 
He who would ask a brighter theme, 
To stir the hidden melodies, 
That, like the sky-larks morning dream 
Of joyfulness and gushing song, 
Should startle the dull world, pouring its paths along. 


Great West! Adopted mother! hear 
The adoration of thy son! 
To me thou shalt be ever dear, 
And I will joy to see thee run 
Thy race of power. My pen, my tongue, 
My heart and all its powers are 
Before thy burning altar flung, 
To serve thee and exalt thee there;— 
And humble though the offering be, 
’Tis all (1 would ’twere more) that 1 can offer thee. 
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As before remarked, we have recently read a great deal of 
the poetry of our glorious western land: and though we can- 
not boast of having yet produced much that is peculiarly wes. 
tern, yet we have a respectable quantity that is particularly 
good, considering the circumstances under which it has been 
brought forth. And we shall continue to give it to our rea- 
ders, from month to month, we hope throughout our entire 


volume. 





Arr. VIIIL—MYSTERY IN RELIGION RECOGNIZED BY 
UNITARIANS. 


Tue following isa Sermon. It was given tous by its au- 
thor, with permission “to do what we pleased with it.” Our 
intention, at first was, as expressed to him, to re-write and re- 
model it soas to take it out of the sermon-form,and give ita mag- 
azine-shape; but, upon reading it, we find that it 1s so individ 
ual in its character—so marked by the author’s own peculiar 
method, that we should do both it and him, great injustice, by 
altering it in any respect. Besides, we think it is more inter- 
esting as it stands: and we are sure that all who read the first 
paragraph, will not stop till they have read the whole sermon, 
at least once.-—We believe that the train of remark was sug- 
gested by an idea expressed in one or two recent English books 
of Travels in the United States—that, “Unitarianism is admi- 
rably adapted to American taste, because Americans hate all 
mystery, and Unitarianism saves them from it.”—Ebs. ] 


Ir has very often been objected to our form of Christianity, 
that it divests the subject of religion of all mystery. If this be 
the case,—and I apprehend it has been altogether too eagerly 
admitted,—the objection is a fatal one. Convince me that a 
system of religion, proposed for my acceptance, has nothing 
mysterious in it, and I shall consider myself, at once, relieved 
from all obligation to look into its claims. No evidence that 
could be brought in its favor, could be so powerful as the evr 
dence against it, resulting from the absence of mystery. It is 
not saying too much to affirm that, of all subjects, religion 1s, 
and must be, the most mysterious. That a form of faith ad- 
mits of mysteries, is a presumption in its favor; or thatit does 
not admit them, is an argument against it. 
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But we must be careful to define what we mean by, myste- 
ry. The term is continually applied, where there is no sort 
of claim to the title. ay, it is most frequently used in refer- 
ence to subjects which, of all others, are the least mysterious. 
The doctrine.of the ‘Trinity, for instance, always finds shelter 
from the assaults of the understanding, under the name of a 
mystery. This word has been astonishingly abused; and for 
truth’s sake, let me speak plainly.x—We are told that God is 
three persons, in one being. If by this doctrine is meant that 
God is one being, sustaining three diflerent relations, or char- 
acters, or offices—that he is our Creator, Saviour, and Sancti- 
fier, and therefore three in One,—this is nothing more nor less 
than a statement of Unitarianism. There is no real, only a 
nominal, trinity. If, on the other hand, it is meant that there 
are three distinct beings, independent and co-equal, one only in 
purpose and design, it is not worth our while to consider 
whether there be any mystery here; for this is downright 
polytheism; and every believer in the doctrine, strenuously 
disclaims this form of it. But if, in the third place, we are 
told that the Supreme Being is actually one, and actually three 
—that he is as truly one as an individual man is one, and three 
as truly as three different men are three—then there is no 
mystery here. ‘The meaning is perfectly plain; and it is per- 
fectly plain, that it is an absurdity—a number of very simple 
and intelligible words, put together with grammatical correct- 
ness, but expressing a palpable contradiction. One might as 
well say that a proposition, affirming that black is white, is a 
mystery.—Lastly—it may be said that the doctrine admits of 
no explanation—that its meaning cannot be expressed—and 
therefore, itis a mystery. We can only say that such myste- 
ries may be made without number. But, if I were now to 
repeat a sentence, in an unknown tongue, or a series of mar- 
ticulate sounds, and demand your reverence and your faith, 
however strenuously [ might insist upon its being a mystery, 
I do not think that I could save my sanity from siispicion. Or, 
if you could possibly be brought to concede that it was a mys- 
tery, you would feel that it was a mystery, not of God’s, but 
of man’s making. If these things are so, how comes it that 
the doctrine referred to, retains such a hold upon the feelings 
of multitudes? 1 reply, briefly, that words are continually 
mistaken for things; and age makes every thing venerable, 
even the greatest absurdities. The principle of association 
is so strong that we come to be attached to any thing, with 
which we have long kept company. The thousand indefina- 
ble impressions of childhood, and the mantle of antiquity, can 
give a charm to the greatest delusions. 
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There are other doctrines which, with no better reason, 
have been dignified with the name of mysteries. The doc- 
trine of original sin—the proposition that man, confessedly 
God’s noblest work, comes from the hand of his Creator, 
burning with a hatred of all that is good, and with a love of 
all that is evil; the imputation of the guilt of the first man to 
all his posterity; the union of two natures in our blessed Sa- 
viour, making him perfect man and - perfect God, i. e., finite 
and infinite, weak and omnipotent, derived and underived;— 
all these things have been, and are called mysteries. I have 
no desire to enlarge upon them. I am not in the habit of 
dwelling upon what we regard as great religious errors, not 
because | have not my opinions, or fear toexpress them—but 
because it is injurious to our own temper—it endangers the 
serenity and kindly dispositions of our own minds, to be con- 
stantly thinking how far our brethren have deviated from 
what we believe to be the truth. And, besides, the cause of 
truth is best served, not by constantly doing battle with error, 
but by striving to unfold the beauty of whatis true. For my 
own part, I cannot help feeling that it is an insult to the truth, 
to be frequently showing her off in comparison with error, as 
if she were not divinely, infinitely beautiful in herself. If, in 
the present instance, I appear to depart from a general prac- 
tice, it is not for the sake of triumphing over error, but to do 
something to correct an injurious mistake, which we ourselves 
very often make. 1] have no wish to create a taste for relig- 
ious controversy. But i is incumbent on us to understand 
our own views, and see to it that we do not take false grounds. 
—I do not feel it to be a duty, or a pleasure, to set about to 
correct every misapprehension of our views. ‘The attempt 
would be in vain; for, from the plainest words of explanation, 
prejudice can always extract fresh nourishment. But it is our 
duty to take care that we give no needless occasion for mis- 
apprehension. Now, no little injury has been done to the cause 
of truth, in many candid and well-disposed minds, by the 
boast which the friends of liberal Christianity have so often 
made, that their religion discards all mysteries; and the objec- 
tion urged against all other forms of faith, that they are full 
of mystery. There is a mistaken use of language here—a 
mistake to which I verily suspect, by the way, nota few have 
been blinded by a good feeling—a feeling of consideration for 
others. Toa mind habitually alive to human sympathy and 
respect, it must needs be painful to regard as absurdities, doc- 
trines believed in and professed by a large body of men. To 
feel compelled to speak of them as such, must be even more 
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painful. So that, when their advocates have chosen to call 
them by the n-cre respectable name of mysteries, the charita- 
ble and kindly disposed have acquiesced in this title, instead of 
designating popular dogmas by the harder and more offensive 
names, which, in strict truth and honesty, they have felt to be 
the most appropriate ones. And the trinity, and its kindred 
doctrines, have been unthinkingly conceded to be mysteries, 
when they have no claim to be so esteemed. But, however 
this may be, there has undoubtedly been a loose, unguarded 
use of language among liberal-Christians—a vague and indis- 
criminate denunciation of mysteries. And thus, in part, has 
the impression been produced, than which nothing can be 
more groundless, that our form of faith is a cold icy matter of 
the intellect, bringing light for the understanding, but no fire 
for the heart, providing no sphere for the imagination, no 
object for the atlections. Shall it be through any careless- 
ness of ours, that that mode of religion is so regarded, which 
we believe, in the sincerity of our souls, approximates most 
nearly of all, the Truth as it was in the mind, and lived in the 
life, and issued from the lips of the Divine Teacher of Judea? 
Was there ever a religion that appealed so powerfully to every 
pure and beautiful feeling—that opened so lofty a range to 
the imagination, as Christianity, as it is portrayed in the history 
of Jesus, in him, and by him? Is there any poetry so perfect 
and so true, as his instructions?—any creations of genius so 
sublime as his life? Had the affections of the human soul 
ever such an object presented to them, as his character—a 

erfect illustration of living loveliness—a revelation of the 
Supreme Beauty? If our form of religion is as we profess to 
believe, the simple truth of Jesus, it cannot be deficient in its 
adaptation to the feelings. And we must take care that we 
do not give occasion for false impressions. False impressions 
are produced by an utter and unqualified condemnation of 
mysteries. 

But to return. I just now specified certain doctrmes, com- 
monly denominated mysteries—such, for instance, as original 
sin, the imputation of Adam’s guilt, the union of two natures 
inChrist. It is maintained that our Lord was at once, wholly 
a human being, and wholly the Supreme Being—that he had 
a limited human mind, and an infinite and divine mind—and 
that this is a mystery like that of the union of the body and 
soul. But this case of the body and soul is not a parallel one. 
It would be a parallel case if it were meant that our Savior 
had only a human body and a divine soul. But this is not the 
doctrine. The popular idea is, that he had a human mind as 
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well asa human body—that he had the whole nature of a man, 
spiritual as well as physical, and a divine nature in addition, 
and conjunction, i. e., that he was at once ignorant and all- 
wise, dependent and absolutely Supreme. And this, itis said, 
is amystery! I must say that, to my mind, there is nothing 
mysterious in ite It is very obviously absurd and self-contra- 
dictory. So, also, the representations commonly given of 
human nature—of its innate and original depravity; these 
things, so far from being mysterious, are only too fearfully, too 
shockingly intelligible. ‘They ‘do not affect me as a mystery 
does. They do not produce awe. But they break up the 
very foundations of thought—they lacerate and crush every 
sentiment of right. And were they really and truly believed, 
as men generally imagine they believe them, they would blast 
and annihilate the mind with horror! 

I have now endeavored to point out what are not mysteries. 
Let us proceed to consider what are mysteries. And here 
we shall do well to refer for instruction to the great Teacher. 
What was it that He calleda mystery? After he had uttered 
the well-known parable of the sower, who went out to sow, 
and some seed fell by the way-side, and some on stony places, 
and some on good ground, the disciples inquired of him, why 
he spake in parables. He replied: “You are able to under- 
stand the mysteries of the kingdom of Heaven, but the people 
are unable.” Now, it is perfectly plain, that the parable, 
which he had just before related, was what he called a myste- 
ry. Its meaning was veiled to those to whom it was address- 
ed. It was a mystery, not because it was essentially unintel- 
ligible, not because it opposed their perceptions of truth and 
right, but because it was hidden. To his disciples, Jesus 
proceeded to unfold its signification, which, so far from bein 
difficult or repugnant to right reason and feeling, accords wi 
our best sentiments. Under the similitude of a sower, our 
Lord instructs his disciples that he intended to represent a 
teacher of truth, disseminating religious knowledge. When 
we look into the Epistles, we find the apostles frequently allu- 
ding to what they call a great mystery. And they evidently 
refer to the design of God to establish a universal religion, 
and communicate the same spiritual blessings to all nations;— 
Gentiles as well as Jews. This design of Providence’ was, to 
the descendants of Abraham, a mystery; not by any means 
a thing opposed to their ideas of right, but in perfect accord- 
ance with the best conceptions of justice and benevolence, 
but still am ystery, because it was concealed, hidden from the 
Jews, who, in their narrowness, believed themselves the favor- 
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ites of Heaven, and never dreamed that Gentiles were regard- 
ed by God in the same light with themselves. 

If we turn from the book of Revelation to the. book of na- 
ture—that and other prior revelation, we find it full of similar 
mysteries—full of hidden things. Earth, air, and ocean teem 
with them. What is the whole creation but one stupendous 
mystery, into which our profoundest and most successful inqui- 
ries, only make us more and more feel how much. remains un- 
known. I do not bid you wait till night spreads over us her 
mantle, wrought all over with mysteries. But let the eye 
rest for a brief space upon any object at which it may chance 
to glance, no matter how humble, be it the smallest pebble or 
a grain of sand. How does it arrest your attention, and sug- 
gest the most profoundly curious questions?’ How came that 
particle of matter to lie where it is?’ Whence came it?— 
where was it ages ago? and in what form?) Why does it oc- 
cupy that place, and not another?’ Why is it at rest, and not 
in motion? Who fashioned it? and what was its destiny, and 
itsuse? Or the flower that thy foot is just about to crush—a 
little while since it was not.. How came it here in the uni- 
verse, with its delicate organization, and its beautiful leaves? 
and what viewless hand is scattering abroad its fragrance? 

But if you would feel how mysterious nature is, just call to 
mind the condition of the world before the appearance’ of 
Christianity. Then men were so startled and excited by the 
multitudinous and ever-varying displays and appearances of 
nature, that the agonized imagination, unable to wait for the 
slow and imperfect mterpretations of the understanding, crea- 
ted whole races of spiritual beings, and almost every object 
became instinct with an unearthly life. Every mountain,and 
grove, and river, had each its guardian God.’ Every passion, 
every employment, every enterprise, every season, and every 
day. In every flower, an airy being was embowered. ‘The 
hosts of deities that peopled the wilderness, have departed. 
And now, Earth is not the less mysterious, but the more so. 
The gods and fairies, who were once believed in, though in- 
visible, were supposed to be clad in human shapes, and so 
their agency was rendered in some sort intelligible—the mind 
was appeased with something like an explanation of provi- 
dence, and the mystery of creation was in a manner, solved. 
But now, a voice hath been heard in the wilderness, a highway 
hath been prepared through the desert, and One hath come, 
Almighty—never slumbering nor sleeping— encircling and fill- 
ing all things—living in all life—moving in all motion. No 
space can circumscribe his presence. “Eternity is his life- 
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time.” He is without form; and the universe affords no ade- 
quate symbol of his being. What a transcendant mystery is 
here! “Who, by searching can find out God?—who can find 
out the Almighty to perfection?” Some traces ot his great- 
ness and goodness we can discern, enough’ to inspire pertect 
confidence and love. But the things we behold—*these,” in 
the sublime language of the book of Job,* “these are but a 
portion of his ways—these are but the borders of his works, 
How faint the whisper we have heard of him! The thunders 
of his power. who can understand!” 

When, from looking abroad, we turn and contemplate our 
own nature—here, again, an abyss of mystery opens before 
us. WhatamI? Whatis this, that! call myself—me? And 
where ain 1? Where is this me, which Lam ‘obscurely sensible’ 
is wrapt up in this garment of flesh, in this net-work of nerve? 
And whither do I tend, in this immense universe, and through 
the eternity which presses itself on my mind, with an invisible 
conviction of reality? Am I alone, an orphan, without a pro- 
tector, and whatare the resources, the hidden forces, the un- 
discovered relations of my being? Is this life, which I feel 
within me, a fount of immortality? or is it but a drop fi 
from the great central source, shortly to be exlialed, and then 
vanish forever and ever? There is no end to the questions 
that suggest themselves, when we look into ourselves and try 
to fathom the depths of our own souls. 

Now, as it is of the very essence of Religion, that it con- 
cerns itself with the relations between God and man—these 
two of all existences the most mysterious, that is the least 
known, it is vain to talk of religion without mystery. Under 
all its forms, in every shape in which it has existed, it has to do 
with the hidden and the unknown. 

It isof the first importance to observe, that it is characteris- 
tic of all these true mysteries of which I have spoken, that, 
while they fill the mind with awe and a deep sense of its fee- 
bleness and ignorance, they do not crush it—it may pause, 
baffled for a while, but the prevailing feeling is curiosity.— 
Wonder is the beginning of all spiritual life. When the apple 
fell before Newton, his philosophic eye discerned a mystery 
there. It did not silence and paralyse his spirit, but it stimu- 
lated it; and how magnificent was the result! We are wont 
to hear reason and mystery spoken of as if they were antag- 
onist terms, expressing ideas utterly at discord. There may 


*N oyes's Translation. 
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be opposition here; but it is opposition essential to harmony— 
to the production of light. Without mystery, reason could 
notact. It is darkness that induces it to look for light—con- 
fusion that prompts it to reduce things to harmony. Mystery 
does not forbid, itinvites the advance of the mind. The more 
rational a man is in his religion, the more freely and power- 
fully he exercises thought and reflection, the plainer is it, not 
that he rejects, but that he recognizes mystery. The farther 
aman extends his spiritual conquests, the deeper is his feeling 
of the boundless unknown—the inexhaustible mystery that 
lies before, and around, and within him.* 

In: conclusion, | cannot help suggesting one question—By 
whom is the mysterious nature of revelation most fully ac- 
knowledged? Isit by those who erect in the pathway of the 
mind a cunning fabric of words, and write thereon the name 
of mystery, and strive to prevent others from going beyond 
it, and speak, and act as if they had reached the utmost boun- 
dary of the intellect?—or is it by those who are so fully im- 
pressed with a sense of human ignorance, and so deeply feel 
that religion has depths which have not yet been fath- 
omed or even suspected, that they press onward and onward, 
and not only allow, but do their utmost to encourage others to 
start up from that state of spiritual deadness into which so 
many fall—to break away from the chains of conformity and 
custom, and to go forth into the vast realms of the Unknown. 
Let minds be free, and then they will discover how great is 
the mystery of Godliness. This discovery is not inconsistent 
with spiritual growth. It is indispensable to it. A man may 
be so impressed with the mystery of religion, as to be almost 
bewildered by it. This is an unhappy state. Still his condi- 
tion is not so bad as that of another, who finds nothing myste- 
rious in this subject—nothing to excite his attention, or en- 
gross his thoughts. He who feels painfully howlittle he knows 
will be prompted to seek the necessary relief. If he gives up 
in despair, the fault is in his previous state, in the want of a 
healthy mind, and well-disciplmed heart; the temporary inter- 


est he may have taken in religion, has not accelerated but 
retarded his fate. 


* We were requested by the author to enlarge upon this paragraph, because, he said, “I 
have not more than half developed the ideas it contains.” - At a future time, perhaps, we 
may do so: at present we can only recommend it to the very careful thought, and the re- 
perusal of our readers.— Eps, 
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Only cherish serious and thoughtful habits of mind; accus- 
tom yourselves to read, and study, and think, and then Relig- 
ion will open upon you with its mysteries; and through its mys- 
teries will come, life, and light, and joy, that passeth all under- 


standing. F. 





THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 


Ir was a mother and her child: 
She hushed him with a lullaby, 
And, as she sung, he smiled. 
Her hair lay carelessly and wild 
Upon asun-burnt brow; 
But there was beauty in her eye, 
(It lives, it burns before me now,) 
That might all time and change defy— 
Such beauty is not born to die, 


“Sleep, my fatherless, sleep, sleep! "— 
(Thus she sung,) 

“ Be thy slumbers sweet and deep, 
While the shades of evening creep 
From the forest boughs among; 
And the dews the meadows steep: 

Sleep, Oh sleep!— 
Close, close, that little hand, 
And that too watchful eye; 
And in slumbers soft and bland, 
Dream of days gone by. 
Sleep, my orphan, sleep! 
While the moon, so mild, 
Doth her vigils keep; 
And the shadows sweep; 
And the silent night falls deep 
O’er the wild, 
Sleep, my little child, 
Sleep, oh sleep!” 


*T was nothing—yet in every note 
That mother breathed above her young, 
More heavenly music seemed to float, 
Than ever gifted Mozart wrote, 
Than Pasta ever sung. 4 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE Pui Beta Karra Society or Harvarp 
University, 27 Aveust, 1835, ON THE DUTIES OF EDUCATED MEN IN A RE- 


rustic. By Turorpmiivs Parsons.—Boston: Russell, Odiorne, & Co. 
pp. 28. 


“What are the duties imposed upon our educated men, by the democracy 
of our institutions!” It is an all important question, and Mr. Parsons has 
sketched, ably, the answer. What is the office of Literature in this land, 
claiming to be free? Is it to please the people, and flatter them? or to retail 
to.them the theoretic wisdom of past time? Is it to amuse, or to instruct? 
To sing a swect song which shall lull us into self-satisfied security, or to 
speak in a voice of warning, exhortation and reproof? Do our writers exert 
no power in the republic? The journals answer, “they are but less than 
Omnipotent.” Having then this power, how are they bound to use it? For 
the good of their fellows. Who is ignorant of these truths? We all know 
the influence exerted by the better educated in this country; we all see how 
that influence should act,--but we do not see it thus exerted; and, what is 
worse, we do not among the mass of educated men see a tendency to the 
right path. 

The universities and schools of our country, says Mr. Parsons, were foun- 
ded in the same spirit which induced those in other lands to build ramparts 
and walls of granite: from the shades of Harvard should go forth not mere 
scholars to adorn a literature,—but men of enlarged and well disciplined 
minds, who can be a more sure barrier to misrule than all the granite of the 
hills. The walls of Harvard were not built, “merely to provide you with 
the means of earning your bread by the labor of the mind, rather than the 
hand.” Far wider reached the ken of those who laid the corner stones of 
our Universities,—they wished them to become the central suns of education 
for our country; from which should go forth not alone, those that should in- 
struct the young,—but those who from the sacred desk, at the bar of justice, 
by the sick-bed, through the press, in the converse of the fire-side,—in short, 
who should everywhere, and their whole lives long, instruct and elevate 
those about them. Butis the object of our forefathers answered? Do those 
who speak to the multitude use the words of flattery, or truth? ‘The peo- 
ple in the aggregate,” says Mr. Parsons, “are now told, constantly, not of 
their sovereignty only, but of their intelligence, and purity, and worth.”— 
And he most admirably illustrates the danger of this course, by the fate of 
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all other sovereigns, whose ear has been held by flatterers. We pity the Eu- 
ropean monarch that has been led to his ruin by soft words; and shall we 
not also pity this many headed king of America, into whose half educated 
brain those that should breathe instruction and life, are pouring lies and poi- 
son? every demagogue among us, is, what the favorite of the royal fools of 
other ages was,—a forerunner of ruin,—a prophet of degradation. An en- 
lightened foreigner who should read many of the addresses delivered at 
our public anniversaries, and who knew our true position as regards popular 
education, and freedom of thought,—would be sickened by the gross adula- 
tion, the false statements, the narrow views of, and entire ignorance respect- 
ing other countries and governments, which they contain. Few, very few of 
those who by education and acuteness are fitted to point out the faulty parts 
of our national character and conduct—dare do it: they will not hazard pop- 
ularity and power; they will not, though a few may listen to them, run the 
risk of offending the many. ‘Our country, right or wrong,” is the motto of 
toolarge a number; and in that sense of the words which says—our country 
is always right. 

The people is the sovereign, and does it not often tyrannize, as do other 
despots? Is opinion really as free in our land as we say? Does nota public 
sentiment, which is based upon sand, and shifting with every wind, too often 
act as acensorto the press and the tongue? Can men say, in these United 
States, all that they think, and all that the law allows them to say—without 
danger ‘of hisses, and sneers, and even violence? But surely it is not right 
that these things should be: if tostifle truth be wrong in one man, it is wrong 
ina nation; andthe fact thatthe nation as yet disbelieves, cannot prove or 
disprove anything. But is the spirit of intolerance among us exposed and re- 
buked, by those whoshould and might do it? 

Again; is property safe with us? Is it not true, as the address before us re- 
marks, that a war,——not of sword and bayonet, blood and desolation,—but of 
unwise legislation, of insane appeals to the people, of slow undermining 
of the rights of property,—has already begun in our land? ‘Power and 
property,” says Mr Parsons, “cannot long be separated.” In our country 
the power that aflects property, is the power that makes the laws; the power 
of the many; and they are the ones who want the property. This principle 
Mr. Parsons uses to explain the present disturbed state of our country, and it 
is doubtless the true one. He also urges the necessity of long and strenuous 
exertion by the educated classes to correct and purify public feeling in this 
matter. ‘Teach to the two contending parties, to them who have the wealth, 

and them that covet it, the same truth; teach them that favor and security, to 
the rights of property on the one hand, and to the rights of industry on the 
other, are one and the same thing, and a universal good. It would be a work 
worthy the best efforts of the whole talent of any age, to make all the mem- 
bers of the body politic, know and feel this truth, and the many kindred 
truths which cluster round it.” 


Differences of condition must exist; different classes must exist: were all 
equalized to-day, all would be unequal to-morrow. But inequality produces 
struggles and competition; it is the instinct of man to strive to rise, and how 
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shall the enmity and strife consequent upon such struggles be obviated? 
Behold the great problem of republican political philosophy. The wealth of 
our land is, and will be, in comparatively a few hands; how shall we prevent 
a civil war, in the literal sense of the term,—a war of legal enactment, and 
legislative desolation? In part, by teaching the truth to which Mr. Parsons 
refers us,— by making all feel that the security of ail is the sole security of 
each. We can prevent the dreaded result by universal education, by equal- 
izing one species of wealth,—that of the intellect and the heart. But we 
must go farther. Why is it that wealth is so desired? Why is the spirit of 
leveling property so much more loud in England at the present time, than 
here? Because wealth confers advantages, and greater advantages in Great 
Britain than here; there, political power is an adjunct, in some measure, to 
riches,—here it is not. But even here, there is attached to gold a conse- 
quence, a moral influence, a respectability which it has no claim to; and we 
believe that those who lead the van against property do it less for itself, than 
for these its unnatural comrades. Itis not the man who holds his rank, and 
his weight in society, though stripped of his wealth,—that is the Agrarian: 
it is not the clergyman, nor the student, though both may be more destitute, 
and less luxurious than the man that makes their shoes. They have not 
wealth, which by itself can merely buy food, drink, and raiment ;—but they 
have what too often goes with wealth,—education, respect from others, a 
moral and intellectual standing; their opinion is listened to,—their advice is 
acted upon—in all those things in which men most wish eminence, they have 
it. But cloge by them stands one in grasp of mind, and purity of purpose 
their peer; he is a poor mechanic; his neighbor was educated, ‘but he was 
not rich enough to learn; his neighbor exerts the powers which God gave 
him, but poverty forbids him to doso; his voice is unheard, his admonitions 
unheeded; while the weak, immoral, ignorant, but wealthy merchant over 
the way is befriended by the wise, visited by the learned, invited to dine and 
to sup with the rulers of the land, and the beautiful of the human race,—he, 
though, as his heart assures him,—ten times nobler in the sight of God,—he 
is passed by without notice, because he is poor. The divine longing of his 
breast to use, to put forth his powers, to be what lleaven fitted him to be—is 
beat down. He is wronged; he feels it, and he feels that it is a holy warfare, 
which shall bring down the rich man, and raise him to his true level. 

Wealth, as the means of procuring the material luxuries of life, can never 
be equalized; but as such it is little cared for. It is loved, and sought, and 
envied, because it gives moral influence and character. But this it should 
not, and need not give; we can, and we must equalize wealth in this respect: 
—We can and we must make intellect, character, and education the titles, 
and the only titles to consideration, or our republic will crumble. We need 
not take from Dives his wealth to give it Lazarus, but we must, and as Chris- 
tians should, take from him our esteem, respect, and aflection, and bestow 
them upon the virtuous poor. The wealth is Ais, the esteem is our own. 

We might, had we time, dwell here upon the identity, in all cases, of 


Christian, republican, and true policy; but must pass on to point out those 
whom we hold faulty in this matter. They are the educated class of our re- 
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public, not the ignorant. Were the intellectual and educated to set their 
faces against the aristocracy of wealth, it could no more stand than the aris- 
tocracy of birth; both stand upon quicksands. Let not our meaning be mis- 
taken; the disposition to equalize wealth in any save the natural way, we ab- 
hor; we would neither by law unequalize by primogeniture, nor level by 
Agrarianism: but we would take from wealth its false might and value; we 
would make it, what it should be, a means by which material power may be 
gained, but not moral. We would do this by appealing to the highly educa- 
ted menand women of our country,—the first class, as they are called,—saying 
tothem, “Give your countenance to those that have sensible heads and good 
hearts, well informed and disciplined; and not to those that wear fine clothes, 
and dwell in fine houses, or pursue lucrative employments. If, by means of 
the manual labor school, and his own good sense and industry, your shoe- 
maker is as well instructed, mannered, and disposed, as your lawyer, receive 
him on the same terms, and treat him with the same attentions; or cease to 
call yourself a christian and a republican. In order to do this, be simple, 
frugal, and humble. Every mechanic in our country may live and dress with 
neatness; he may read as much, and know as much as the professional man 
or the merchant; his manners may be as truly good, and in no one thing but 
wealth will he be below them,—and dare you attempt, or hope to degrade 
him because poor? If you say he is a handicraftman, we answer, that hand- 
work is vulgar because those that practise it are poorand vulgar; when they 
cease to be vulgar, # will also rise unless poverty degrades it, and that cannot 
be.” Notice the consequence of a change in the system of social intercourse 
upon this point ;—the present inordinate love of wealth would languish,—the 
hatred of the rich die away; men would strive after knowledge and virtue 
in place of gold. The tendency to commotion, resulting from the desire to 
gain what can be gained only by force, would be no more; for the riches for 
which all would then strive, would be within the reach of all, but to be torn 
from none. 


Here we stop, but would run over the points and truths on which we have 
touched. 


First. The educated men of this country have more to do than those of any 
other country, because they must be the lifters-up of our people, by word of 
mouth, and the silent voice of the press. The people hold this land and its 
fates in their hand, and it will rise or fall according to the purity or foulness 
of their character; and that character will be fixed by the men of education. 
Again, the educated men of this country, if true to their duty, will be better 
rewarded than those of any other;--titles, honors, and the immortality con- 
ferred by mortals may not be theirs; but they will save a nation, and what 
greater reward can man have? Theirs will be an immortality from God; 
honors of Heaven; and upon earth the highest of all titles, that of “good 
men.” Lastly,—the educated class in this country, man and woman, is cal- 
led upon to act, and with decision, at this time. What is called Agrarianism 
is rife among us. There are many, and among them honest, noble and strong 
men,-—who feel the iniquity of giving a high stand to the man of wealth, as 
such: they feel our state to differ from that of Europe, in seeming more than 
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reality, and they raise their voices against wealth, whereas it should be 
against the respect paid it. They would, and they will, peaceably and legally 
but most mistakenly and wrongly invade the rights of property, unless those 
who can, will establish society and rank in society, upon a different basis 
from that which prevails at present; the character, and not the purse, may 
and must determine standing in social intercourse, and influence, though not 
in political. 

With the expression of these crude notions, suggested by Mr. Parsonge’ ora- 
tion, we take leave of it; trusting that it will be extensively read, and that 
the views taken by it will be perfected and carried out by those who are fitted 
to do 80. J. He Pe 





History or THe Rerormep Revicion in Fxance, By tHe Rev. Epvwarp Suepuiry, M. A, 
3 vols. New-York: Harper end Brothers, 1834. 


This work forms one of avery excellent series, which will, when complete, 
give a full and clear view of the Reformation of Christianity, in all lands, 
from the time of Wiclif tothe present day. We say a full and clear view; 
for, though written by sectarians, and tinged to some extent by sectarian no- 
tions, yet are the volumes already published as fair as could be looked for, 
and a little care by the reader will enable him to divide history from opinion, 
with ease. 

The Reformation of religion, like that of art, that of literature, and that 
of politics,—was a struggle for freedom. Men were bound in those days by 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual power; but when a few strong minds 
and bodies had freed themselves, they came forward to free their fellows. 
Some have said the essence of the Reformation of Religion, was that the au- 
thority of Rome was done away; others have found it in the death of the 
doctrine of human ability; and others in the fall of the saints,—but we 
think them as much:in error, as if they should make the reformation of 
science to consist in the ideas of Galileo upon the weight of the air, rather 
than his substitution of free enquiry for the despotic authority of Aristotle. 
Itis related of this great man, that when he dared declare, in opposition to 
Aristotle, that a heavy body would not fall more swiftly than a lighter one, 
he could find none to believe him, though by experiment, he proved his doc- 
trine true; so enslaved were men’s minds that the word of the Grecian wag 
of more weight with them than their own senses. This we look upon as a 
strong but pointed proof of the mental thraldom of the times, the disposi- 
tion to bend to mere authority; and thé great principle of every reformer, 
in every branch of knowledge, was, to set aside authority, and seek for 
truth. This was the one thing before Luther, when he refused tosubmit to 
the bidding of any, and declared his individual right and duty, to search and 
to interpret the Scriptures for himself; but how little has this one thing been 
regarded by his followers! nay, low little is it carried into practice at the 
present day! ' 
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It is not long since we heard a clergyman in one of our most enlightened 
communities, warn his flock, in a farewell sermon, never to stray into other 
pastures, Or seek to learn their value.—“You are now ignorant,” he said, “of 
the sophisms and the plausible proofs of Unitarianism, and as you love your 
God, never seek to know them. You will but jeopardise what you now pro- 
fess, and put at risk your eternal salvation.” ‘This we consider bigotry, and 
what is worse, an inculcation of bigotry. To examine Unitarianism, and 
having fairly weighed it, to denounce it in the strongest terms, we think no 
bigotry at all; but to condemn a creed, unexamined, or to teach others to 
avoid and hate, but not search it,—is bigotry of the darkest hue. We es- 
teem that Calvanism which denies human ability, and teaches that men are 
to be damned for the glory of God,—as a superstition more abominable than 
the paganism of Rome, or the idolatry of Hindostan; but we do not there- 
fore think ourselves bigots, for we have examined the faith, and do not eon- 
demn Calvanism, but certain doctrines which with some have that name; 
were we, however, to teach another to think with us, and not inquire for 
himself, or were we to deny that we may be wholly wrong, and our oppo- 
nents right, we would be bigots, and false to the great principle of the Re- 
formation; and yet this is done every day by every sect; by Liberal, as well 
as those whom we, by unjust implication, call Illiberal Christians. 


It isdone daily; and how? By clergymen who warn their followers against 
acquaintance with all and any other creeds: By parents, who not only rear 
their children in their own faith, but do all in their power to keep them from 
an inquiry into other creeds, when of a proper age todo so. The father be- 
lieving his sect the true one, does right to preserve his child from the influence 
of other sects; and even to instil into him his own views; but when that 
child has grown into a man, he is no Protestant, and can lay no claim tothe 
title, if he does not permit his boy to examine the Word, and those who have 
expounded it, for himself; and not only should he permit this individual judg~ 
ment in his son as a right, but he should insist upon it as a duty. Is this not 
plain enough? Need we argue the point? Need we prove that what the pa- 
rent says, or the minister says, or the creed says, can never change nor make 
more certain what the Bible says? Need we prove that every man that denies 
the power of achurch, to say what he shall believe, must also deny the 
power of a parent, orapastor? And yet, though every one repeats, ‘I must 
judge for myself; and my children, when old enough, must judge for them- 
selves; how few act upon that saying! If they did so act, we should never 
find a parent opposing a child’s enquiries; or a clergyman his parishioners: we 
should never hear the warning, “examine not that heresy, and listen not to 
its advocates, lest you put at risk your eternal salvation: we should not find 
the principles of the Reformation go little understood and practised upon: 
nor see in every class and every church so few protestants; so many believ- 
ers in their own infallibility. The truth would be man’s aim, and that only, 
were the Reformation carried out; as it is, the mass of the Reformed are yet 
unreformed, and unregenerate, for as Coleridge has said—*the that begins by 
loving Christianity better than truth, will soon love his own creed better than 
Christianity, and end by loying himself better than all,” J, uP 
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Tue Puosorny or Heattn; or an Exposrrion or THe Paysicar ann Menta. 
mage 9 or Man wae A VIEW TO THE PROMOTION oF Human Lone@gy- 
ITY AND Hapriness.— By Sourawoop Suitu, M. D., Physician to the Lon- 
don Fever Hospital, &e. Vol. 1. pp.408. London: 183. 


But one volume of this work has yet appeared, or, at least, reached this 
country; and though when complete, it will include treatises on mental phy- 
siology and education, the present volume is mainly a work, (and an admira- 
ble one it is,) upon popular anatomy; fitted for general readérs, as no other 
work,with which we are acquainted, is fitted—The first chapters treat of 
longevity ; its relation to human happiness; and other somewhat abstract sub- 
jects; but 250 pages are devoted entirely to an examination of the structure 
of the human body, illustrated by more than 120 very excellent wood cuts.— 
The importance of a knowledge of this branch of science, is well pointed 
out by Dr. Smith, in his Introduction. “Structure must be known before 
function can be understood; hence the science of physiology is based on that 
of anatomy.” But, though there are several works for popular use on Physi- 
ology or the functions of man’s frame, one upon anatomy was, we believe, a 
desideratum until the publication of this volume. But all know, though 
few feel, the importance of a knowledge of physiology to health. Women, 
more than men, need to know their structure, powers, and purposes; for upon 
the mother and nurse, perchance, depends the health of a child, and all that 
child’s offspring. But, though we have heard school books upon the structure 
and functions of man, and those, too, designed for females, talked of; we 
have not seen any one well fitted for that purpose as yet. Mothers are yet 
still wholly ignorant of the curious and delicate machine placed in their 
hands; and nurses are, in general, scarce as well fitted to take care of chil- 
dren, as a.clown is to direct and govern a steam engine. 

The earlier chapters of Dr. Smith’s work are upon inorganic, organic, and 
animal existences; the distinctions between them, and the harmony of organs 
in animals—the dependences of each on the other, and necessity for all 
of them, are well pointed out. We fear the work cannot be re-printed in this 
country; if it is, however, all libraries, great and small, would do well to pos- 
sess a copy. J. H. P. 





Scenes aND CHARACTERS, ILLUSTRATING CuRisTIAN TrutH.—Boston: James 
Monroe & Co. 1835. 


Harriet Martineav’s illustrations of Political Economy have gained her 
much deserved praise and honor. The little works, whose collective title we 
give above, apply her principles to morals and religion. Four numbers only 
have yet been published. Number one contains, “Trial and Self-Discipline ; 
by the the author of James Talbot,” &c. Number two, “The Sceptic; by 
Mrs. Follen.”” Number three,“Home; by Miss Sedgwick.” Number four, 
‘Gleams of Truth, or Scenes from Real Life; by Joseph Tuckerman.” A 
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fifth number,containing the ‘Backslider,’ will be published on the 20th of this 
month. ‘The series is under the superintendence of Henry Ware. 

When our Lord taught by parables, he taught by fiction or fable; and 
whether a moral truth be impressed by a reference to history or to fiction, can 
make no difference; though to leach or produce belief in a truth, history alone 
may oftentimes be fitted. We have all, within us, by nature and education, 
feelings and principles, which are equally appealed to and awakened by what 
is true, merely, to the motives of the human heart, and the frailties of man’s 
nature; and that which is, in addition, true in point of time, place, and cir- 
cumstance; for, when I relate a fact, it is not time and place which touch 
and rouse your moral sense, but it is the character and nature which lie be- 
yond; and if I keep the character and nature unharmed, it matters not what 
change of circumstance I make—the effect is the same. We areled tomake 
these remarks from an incipient hostility, seen in some, to moral works of 
fiction. 

Of the series before us, we have read only two, The Sceptic, and Home.— 
The first is an admirable work, and does its authoress much honor; but it 
does not appeal to us, to our best feelings, and our every-day feelings, as does 
the most admirable volume of Miss Sedgwick’s; a volume worth, in our 
eyes, more than all her novels. Indeed, we can scarce speak too highly of 
the morality, religion, and philosophy of **Home.’”? It would have done Miss 
Edgeworth credit, and comes from a head and heart that may claim sisterhood 
with that noble and truly great woman. ‘To every parent, toevery husband, 
and every wife, and every child—(for why should we exclude one human 
creature !)—we would sincerely and warmly say: “Read and study this little 
tract, until its truths, (for every page swarms with truths,) become part of 
you.” We think the religious world, without distinction of sects, is much 
beholden to Mr. Ware, for his agency in bringing this series before the world; 
we dare not doubt its success, for it would be a slander on our fellow-men to 
do so, and as little can we doubt its utility. May the plan be carried out 
fully and well, and God give it speed. J. A, P. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In consequence of the illness of the Editor, we have been unable this 
month, to collect certain items of intelligence, which have been asked for; 
particularly those relative to the Catholic Church in the West. We hope to 
have them for the November number. All articles intended for the Messen- 
ger, should reach us during the first or second week of the month: and the 
earlier they are at hand, the better. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Aut the New-England subscribers will, hereafter, receive the Messenger 
through James Monroe & Co. of Boston. 











